IE  1 110$  HILL  DEER! 


Aberdeen  City  Council  (ACC)  intend  planting  trees  on  Tullos  Hill  as  part  of 
their  Tree  for  Every  Citizen  scheme.  To  protect  those  trees,  they  plan  to  cull 
the  roe  deer  who  have  inhabited  the  hill  for  generations.  This  is  not  only 
unethical  and  barbaric,  but  wouldn’t  work  as  a  method  of  tree  protection. 

ACC  have  been  inundated  with  mail  opposing  this  needless  slaughter  and 
have  come  up  with  a  shock  ultimatum  -  either  the  public  donates  £225,000 
before  10  May  2011  for  tree  sleeves  and  fencing,  or  the  deer  die. 

We  won’t  be  victim  to  their  bullying  and  we’ll  make  sure  the  deer  aren’t 
either.  Be  one  of  the  voices  opposing  this  and  take  action  today!  Tell  the 
council  to  leave  the  tree  planting  until  they  can  afford  to  protect  the  trees 
with  humane  measures.  Tell  them,  as  a  citizen  of  Aberdeen,  that  you  don’t 
want  a  tree  planted  in  your  name  if  they  want  to  kill  a  deer  for  it. 
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The  Deer  Who  Live  on  the  Hill  - 
and  the  people  who  can  hardly  wait  to  kill  them 

Brian  Doane 


To  paraphrase  Jon  Wynne-Tyson,  when  I  hear  the  word  ‘wildlife’  I  know  that  someone  is 
reaching  for  a  gun,  especially  someone  employed  by/ connected  to/ enticed  by/held  to  ransom  by 
Scottish  Natural  Heritage  (SNH),  Forestry  Commission  Scodand  (FCS)  and/ or  the  Woodland 
Trust,  outfits  that  have  set  themselves  up,  or  been  set  up,  in  large  part  to  police  the  natural  world. 

There  seems  to  be  a  paradox  at  the  heart  of  Aberdeen  City  Council’s  proposed  tree-planting, 
deer-killing  scheme.  The  cash-strapped  council  has  tried  clumsily  to  find  a  way  of  ingratiating 
itself  with  the  city’s  population  by  this  lethal  Tree  for  Every  Citizen  project  (210,000  trees),  to  be 
funded  entirely  from  external  sources: 

•  £334,000  from  the  Scottish  Government,  through  its  Scottish  Rural  Development 
Programme  (SRDP  —  Rural  Development  Contracts  —  Rural  Priorities),  administered  bj 
SNH  and  FCS 

•  £5,000  plus  staff  and  community  volunteer  time,  from  local  businesses 

•  £5,000  towards  staff  time  for  promoting  and  enabling  community  involvement  with  the 
tree  planting  and  ongoing  use,  from  BAA  (after  British  Airports  Authority) 
Communities  Trust  Fund 

•  Aberdeen  Greenspace  to  fund  support  additional  for  works  that  cannot  be  funded  from 
SRDP,  for  example  path/ access  improvements  beyond  the  woodland  areas. 

It  is  planned  that  this  mix  of  grants  will  be  used  to  fund  tree  planting  at  Balgownie  Road,  Tullos 
Hill  and  (a  second  phase  of  planting)  at  Westfield  Park,  Bridge  of  Don,  Seaton  and  St  Fitticks 
Park,  Torry.  There  are  also  plans  for  deer  slaughter  at  some  of  the  sites  where  trees  were  planted 
in  an  earlier  (2009/10),  phase  1  of  the  scheme  (notably  at  Greenfern,  Seaton  and  St  Fitticks). 

Part  of  Tullos  Hill  itself  was  planted  with  trees  under  a  Forestry  Commission  grant  scheme  in 
1996.  According  to  Aberdeen  City  Council  (ACC),  the  scheme  largely  failed  ‘due  to  the 
combination  of  environmental  conditions,  roe  deer  browsing  and  a  lack  of  post  planting 
management’.  What  is  now  proposed  for  Tullos  Hill  will  involve  a  larger  planting  scheme  than 
the  original  1996  one,  covering  58ha  with  almost  40ha  for  new  tree  planting.  And  deer  slaughter 
would  be  a  condition  of  any  SRDP  grant  received. 

The  present  number  of  deer  is  approximately  30;  the  plan  is  to  lull  them  before  any  trees  are 
planted  and  then  keep  on  slaughtering  for  a  period  of  up  to  ten  years  as  new  deer  are  seen  to 
move  in,  an  inevitable  consequence  of  the  original  mercenary  cull.  This  suggests  an  ongoing 
systematic  slaughter  of  expendable  sentients,  who  exist  for  the  council  as  a  troublesome  species 
rather  than  individuals  with  their  own  integrity.  Some  people  are  slow  to  cotton  on. 

The  council’s  deliberation  has  had  little  to  do  with  a  rational  open-minded  approach  to  tree 
planting.  It  continues  as  a  closed  exercise  wherein  only  governmental,  mainstream,  vested- 
interest  ‘experts’  are  credible,  and  only  they  can  define  reality  for  us.  The  council  (the  landowner 
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with  whom  the  final  decision  lies),  advised  to  a  large  extent  by  SNH  —  whose  predilection  for 
slaughter  is  well  known  —  and  without  heeding  any  advice  from  others  of  a  different  opinion  and 
experience  of  growing  trees  where  deer  already  live,  have  ruled  out  the  use  of  tree  sleeves,  deer- 
proof  fencing  in  large  or  small  areas,  translocation  of  the  deer  and  immuno-contraception,  as 
being  ‘very  costly,  would  not  work  and  most  would  still  require  a  [deer]  population  reduction  cull’. 
So  why  not  pursue  those  that  wouldn’t? 

Presumably  this  is  where  the  squalid  ultimatum  comes  in  —  that  objectors  come  up  with 
£225,000  for  tree  protection.  But  this  seems  to  run  counter  to  the  council/SNH  argument  that, 
aside  from  deer  fencing  and  tree  sleeves  not  being  viable  options  on  the  site,  their  use  would  still 
require  the  lulling  of  deer  (see  report  and  letter  extracts  below).  So  would  the  demanded  money 
be  used  for?  The  real  problem  is  the  council’s  low-grade  values,  their  enthusiasm  for  slaughter. 

Although  the  blackmail  is  possibly  setting  a  disturbing  precedent,  the  proposed  atrocity 
wouldn’t  be.  The  cull-to-prevent-damage  mentality  has  been  active  throughout  Scodand  for 
several  years,  with  the  former  Deer  Commission  Scotland,  SNH,  as  well  as  charities  including 
WWF,  National  Trust  Scodand  and  the  John  Muir  Trust  either  promoting  or  indulging  in  mass 
culling.  And  it  would  seem  too  that  police  forces  and  local  authorities  are  being  encouraged  to 
treat  deer  as  ‘vermin’  who  cause  traffic  accidents. 

It  is  more  acceptable,  of  course  —  even  de  rigueur  —  to  label  your  victims  vermin  so  you  can 
1-dll  them  (a  war-like  mentality),  and  it  offers  a  method  of  easing  dissonance:  Scotland,  for 
instance,  seems  to  be  in  the  schizophrenic  (or  perhaps  purely  cynical)  state  of  promoting  deer  as 
one  of  the  country’s  glories,  whilst  slaughtering  them  as  ‘vermin’  or  for  fun  and  income.  And 
under  ‘Managing  deer’,  the  SNH  website  (http:/ / www.snh.gov.uk/ snh-for-you/ deer-managers/) 
lists  ‘Enjoying  deer  —  including:  venison  as  a  healthy  and  nutritious  food’.  The  proposed  Tullos 
Hill  scheme  may  of  course  not  be  a  landscaping  exercise  at  all  but  have  more  to  do  with 
industrial  forestry.  According  to  the  council’s  countryside  officer,  ‘In  the  medium  to  long  term 
these  woodlands  will  have  the  capability  to  generate  sustainable  income  through  the  sale  of 
timber  and  timber  products’,  not  forgetting  venison. 

So  the  council  seems  to  be  a  little  confused  in  its  straining  reach  for  the  money.  What  these 
elected  and  appointed  officials  can’t  seem  to  countenance  is  that  the  proposed  tree  planting  is 
possibly  inappropriate  for  Tullos  Hill,  which,  because  of  its  resident  deer,  could  be  unsuitable  for 
tree  planting  in  the  first  place.  However,  the  non-lethal  methods  so  far  rejected  could  well  be 
trialled  with  proper  site  management  this  time,  following  independent,  caring  advice,  and  funded 
by  the  council  (or  SNH  if  it  can  come  to  its  senses)  when  it  has  managed  to  put  its  financial  and 
moral  house  in  order.  But,  instead,  the  bloody-minded  have  consolidated  their  benighted 
position  with  a  frantic  attempt  to  silence  dissent: 

Aberdeen  City  Council  (ACC)  has  been  branded  ‘A  den  of  dictators  run  by  a  bunch  of  out  of  control 

councillors  unfit  to  run  a  democratically  elected  assembly.’  This  follows  the  decision  by  ACC  to  refuse 
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to  allow  public  libraries  to  display  a  public  petition  against  the  proposed  Council  deer  cull  at  Tullos  Hill 
in  Aberdeen. 

John  Robins,  Secretary  of  Animal  Concern  Advice  line  (A CAL),  said,  ‘This  Petition  was  first 
drawn  up  by  a  local  citizen  of  Aberdeen  who  was  disgusted  at  Council  plans  to  shoot  deer  as  part  of  a 
tree  planting  project  at  Tullos  Hill.  Many  people  in  Aberdeen  have  expressed  concern  over  the  deer  cull 
and  it  is  atrocious  for  their  Councillors  to  refuse  to  allow  them  to  peacefully  and  quietly  express  that 
concern  by  signing  a  non-political  petition  in  local  libraries.  The  Councillors  do  not  own  the  libraries, 
they  are  custodians  of  the  libraries  elected  to  that  position  by  the  real  owners,  the  people  of  Aberdeen. 
To  deny  the  people  of  Aberdeen  the  right  of  freedom  of  speech  in  their  own  libraries  is  outrageous  and 
the  action  of  a  dictatorship,  not  a  democratically  elected  Council.’ 

[Press  release  from  Animal  Concern  Advice  Line,  2pm  Friday,  25  March  2011] 

*  *  * 


Back  stories  and  underlying  attitudes:  schemes  and  scheming 

The  following  are  extracts  from  the  Aberdeen  City  Council  Housing  and  Environment 

Committee  document  of  1  March  2011,  report  number  H&E/ 11/20,  by  countryside  officer  Ian 
Talboys  (01224  897400;  italboys@aberdeencity.gov.uk).  recommending  the  killing  of  the  deer 
who  live  on  Tullos  Hill.  It  was  at  this  meeting  that  the  council  decided  to  go  ahead  with  the  lethal 
option  unless  other  people  raised  £225,000  by  10  May.  This  was  reported  by  the  local  press 
(http://www.pressandjournal.co.uk/Article.aspx/21 60228?UserKey=);  it  was  not  communicated 
directly  to,  for  instance,  the  organisations  that  have  objected,  including  the  SSPCA,  OneKind, 
Animal  Concern  Advice  Line,  Care  for  the  Wild  International,  People  for  the  Ethical  Treatment 
of  Animals,  Animal  Aid,  Killhunting  and  Ethical  Voice  for  Animals. 

Note  that  this  document,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  extracts  below,  presents  Scottish  Natural 
Heritage  and  Forestry  Commission  Scotland  pro-slaughter-opinion,  and  indeed  the  council’s,  as 
Truth.  The  grandiosity  of  the  first  extract  is  also  symptomatic  of  the  mentality  that  would  hide 
slaughter  behind  crass  celebration  and  royal  patronage: 


The  Woodland  Trust  would  like  to  work  in  partnership  with  Aberdeen  City  Council  to  help  develop 
the  Tullos  Hill  project  to  make  the  site  one  of  60  Diamond  Woods  across  the  UK.  This  would  be  a 
part  of  their  Jubilee  Woods  Project  in  celebration  of  the  Queen’s  Diamond  Jubilee  in  2012.  The  site 
has  been  selected  as  Scotland’s  first  Diamond  Wood  where  at  least  60  acres  of  new  tree  planting  can  be 
achieved  subject  to  Committees’  approval  of  this  report.  The  Jubilee  Wood  Project  has  HRH  Princess 
Anne  as  Patron.  The  Woodland  Trust  will  be  able  to  support  the  project  with  additional  staffing 
resources  to  support  more  community  involvement  and  developing  work  with  local  schools  in  the 
longer  term.  The  Woodland  Trust  would  also  be  able  to  access  additional  funding  not  available  direcdy 
to  ACC  to  support  this  work. 

The  Woodland  Trust  also  has  a  very  effective  and  well  respected  publicity  network  which  they 
would  use  to  help  promote  the  project. 

. . .  the  action  required  to  reduce  the  amount  of  deer  damage  to  acceptably  low  levels  will  necessarily 
include  the  appropriate  intensity  of  culling  on  an  on-going  basis  until  trees  can  reach  full  establishment. 

It  is  known  that  there  are  animal  rights  organizations  locally  who  object  to  this  kind  of  work.  A 
communications  plan  forms  part  of  the  Deer  Management  Plan  associated  with  this  work  which 
outlines  how  this  is  communicated  to  the  media  and  public.  Similarly  contentious  work  with  the  grey 
squirrel  control  work  initially  attracted  some  negative  responses  from  some  parties  but  overall,  with 
appropriate  management,  this  can  be  managed. 

[the  slaughter  ‘option’]  is  the  preferred  recommendation  as  it  is  both  and  efficient  and  cost  effective 
way  of  resolving  the  deer  issue  on  this  site.  This  is  the  option  recommended  by  Scottish  Natural 
Heritage’s  local  Deer  Management  Officer  and  by  Forestry  Commission  Scotland  officers  who 
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administer  the  grant  schemes.  The  latter  has  indicated  that  the  Scheme  will  not  attract  SRDP  funding 
(around  £200,000  [establishment  and  maintenance  costs  over  10  years])  unless  ACC  commits  to 
implementing  the  recommended  deer  management  and  control  measures  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
Scheme. 

Scottish  Natural  Heritage  as  part  of  their  work  monitoring  deer  numbers  across  the  country  has 
statutory  powers  to  require  Aberdeen  City  Council  as  a  land  manager  to  undertake  a  cull  of  deer  on  its 
land,  if  SNH  considers  that  the  number  of  deer  in  the  area  were  too  high  to  be  sustained  on  the 
available  habitat.  SNH  could  also  exercise  its  statutory  powers  to  implement  the  deer  control 
themselves  if  the  required  control  measures  are  not  taken. 

*  *  * 

Note  that  the  above  report  of  1  March  2011  conceals  the  fact  that  many  of  the  decisions  were 
taken  by  council  before  the  SNH  had  delivered  its  own  recommendations,  a  declaration  of 
previous  intent,  perhaps.  See  the  following  extracts  from  a  letter  written  by  James  Scott,  Deer 
Management  Officer,  North  East,  of  Scottish  Natural  Heritage  Wildlife  Operations  Unit  (01463 
7253636;  james.scott@, snh.gov.uk).  to  Richard  Nicholson,  Arboricultural  Officer,  Aberdeen  City 
Council,  25  November  2010: 


We  discussed  the  possibility  of  deer  proof fencing  of  the  site  and  discounted  this  on  the  basis  that  a  core  path  runs 
through  the  site  and  the  fact  that  the  requirement  to  provide  for  public  access  would  make  any  such 
measure  virtually  impossible.  Even  if  deer  fencing  were  a  possibility,  it  would  be  entirely  normal  that  SNH  would 
request  a  compensatory  cull  of  deer  to  account for  the  loss  of  range  . . . 

You  have  made  the  decision  not  to  pursue  smaller  exclosures  within  the  site  boundary  and  I  am  inclined  to 
agree  with  this  approach  . . .  Even  with  exclosures  in  place,  there  are  then  issues  of  fence 
maintenance/ vandalism  and  the  added  difficulties  that  smaller  exclosures  bring  in  terms  of  access  for 
weed  management  and  the  like.  Again,  there  is  the  issue  of  reducing  available  habitat  for  deer  and  the 
fact  that  we  would  consequently  expect  a  reduction  cull.  You  have  also  decided  not  to  use  tree  guards  due  to  the  visual 
impact  and  the  likelihood  of  these  being  blown  away,  possibly  damaging  the  trees  they  are  meant  to 
protect  and  creating  a  littering  issue. 

Given  that  all  the  possible  physical  methods  of  protecting  trees  from  deer  damage  have  been  excluded,  it  is  clear  to  me 
that  appropriate  deer  management  is  necessary  to  achieve  woodland  establishment  on  this  site.  . . . 

Given  that  we  have  ruled  out  non-lethal  control  options,  it  would  appear  that  lethal  control  is  the  only  option  and  it  is 
certainly  the  option  that  we  would  recommend  to  you.  We  understand  the  potential  PR  issues  and  are  willing  to  offer  the 
Council  what  assistance  we  can  in  this  regard.  1  am  sure  you  are  well  aware  of  the  arguments,  but  would  suggest  that 
majoring  on  the  fact  that  public  money  would  potentially  be  wasted  if  deer  management  is  not  carried  out  and  the  trees  fail 
to  establish  is  a  good  first  line. 

On  the  specifics  of  deer  management,  I  can  see  both  advantages  and  disadvantages  in  the  use  of  either  contractors  or  staff. 
...it  may  be  preferable  to  utilise  the  distance  between  instruction  and  deed  that  comes  from  using  contractors. 

I  would  suggest  that  shooting  in  daylight  and  in  season  would  be  the  best  option  in  the  first  instance, 
although  it  may  be  that  high  levels  of  disturbance  due  to  public  access  mean  that  the  vast  majority  of 
deer  utilisation  occurs  at  night. 

Out  of  season  shooting  can  be  contentious,  but  is  very  often  necessary  to  prevent  damage. 

Out  of  season  shooting  is  allowed  at  any  time  of  year  on  enclosed  woodland  under  Section  26  of  the  Deer 
(Scodand)  Act  199  if  it  is  conducted  by  the  occupier,  the  owner,  their  employees  or  any  odter  person 
approved  in  writing  by  SNH  as  fit  &  competent  for  the  purpose.  I  would,  however,  highlight  that  the  site 
cannot  be  considered  to  be  enclosed  by  a  stock  proof  barrier,  although  this  could  be  achieved  by  replacing  the  anti- 
motortyde  gates  with  an  appropriate  access  friendly  alternative. 
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SNH  can  issue  an  *  Authorisation  under  Section  5(6)  of  the  Deer  (Scotland)  Act  1996  to  cull  deer  out  of  season  to 
prevent  serious  damage  to  unenclosed  woodland.  I  would  anticipate  that  this  would  be  the  mechanism  that  you  would  use 
in  the  first  instance.  We  will  only  authorise  the  shooting  of  female  deer  from  1st  September  to  30th  April 
due  to  welfare  reasons  of  having  dependent  young.  I  would  strongly  suggest  that  even  it  you  were 
culling  without  authorisation  under  Section  26  that  you  do  not  shoot  female  deer  in  this  period  due  to 
the  potential  media  angle. 

We  would  expect  you  to  have  made  efforts  to  manage  deer  in  season  and  during  daylight  before  we 
would  consider  issuing  an  authorisation  for  night  shooting  under  Section  1 8  of  the  Deer  (Scotland)  Act 
1996.  I  do  anticipate  that  night  shooting  could  be  a  useful  tool  for  this  site,  especially  given  the  high 
levels  of  public  access.  There  is  trade  off,  however,  between  the  visibility  of  using  a  spotlight  on  this 
site  versus  appropriate  dawn  and  dusk  conventional  stalking  techniques. 

Having  visited  the  site,  1  am  content  that  appropriate  deer  management  can  occur  in  a  safe  manner.  Communicating  this 
to  access  takers  and  the  wider  public  may  be  more  of  a  task  which  will  require  a  robust  communication  plan.  I  would 
suggest  that  a  suitable  deer  management  plan  will  help  in  this  regard  and  I  am  more  than  happy  to  offer  assistance  in  this 
regard. 

[All  emphases  added] 

Like  the  first  page  of  this  article,  the  information  below  comes  from  a  leaflet  produced  locally  as 
part  of  the  humane  opposition  and  offers  suggestions  for  action  to  be  taken  against  the  proposed 
atrocity.  In  addition,  it  may  be  that  because  SNH  is  in  the  first  place  holding  Aberdeen  City 
Council  to  ransom  to  some  extent,  SNH  should  also  be  approached  to  reconsider  its  own 
position.  Moreover,  as  SNH  is  funded  by  the  Scottish  government,  it  would  also  —  for  people 
living  in  Scodand,  in  Aberdeen  especially  —  be  worth  lobbying  MSPs.  Except  that,  since  the 
Scottish  Parliament  dissolved  on  22/23  March  2011  there  are  no  MSPs,  nor  will  there  be  until 
after  the  Scottish  election  on  5  May,  five  days  before  the  scoundrelist  ultimatum  runs  out.  Time 
is  and  will  be  short.  Those  living  outside  Aberdeen,  or  outside  Scotland,  should  also  sign  the 
online  petition. 


Write  to  your  own  councillor  and  to  council  leader  John  Stewart  and  chief  executive 
Valerie  Watts  at:  Aberdeen  City  Council,  Town  House  Broad  St,  Aberdeen.  AB10  1FY 

Or  email:  jdstewart@aberdeencity.gov.uk.  chiefexecutive@aberdeencity.gov.uk 

Councillors’  email  details  and  a  copy  of  the  local  petition  can  be  found  at: 
http:/  /  aberdeenanimalrights.org.uk/ 

You  can  also  obtain  a  copy  of  the  local  petition  by  writing  to:  Save  the  Tullos  Hill  Deer 
Campaign,  Animal  Concern,  PO  Box  5178,  Dumbarton  G82  5YJ 

Sign  the  online  petition  at:  http:/ /www. thepetitionsite.com/ 1  / save-the-tullos-hill-deer/ 

DON’T  LET  THE  COUNCIL  GET  AWAY  WITH  THIS  -  ACT  NOW  AND  MAKE  YOUR 
VIEWS  KNOWN.  SAVE  THE  TULLOS  HILL  DEER! 

If  you  want  kept  up  to  date  with  this  campaign  email  Animal  Concern  at: 
deer@, jfrobins.force9.co.uk 

Or  local  contacts,  Aberdeen  Animal  Rights  at:  mail@aberdeenanimalrights.org.uk 
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A  Letter  from  America 


Robin  Howard 

I  write  this  while  sitting  in  a  ‘small-down’1  coffee  bar  in  Swanton,  Ohio,  USA.  There  is  snow 
outside;  the  temperature  is  -8  degrees  F  and  has  risen  above  freezing  only  once  in  the  six  weeks 
since  I  arrived  in  the  Midwest.  I  pause  before  my  fourth  cup  of  coffee  ($1.25  for  ‘endless  refills’); 
but  it  is  the  wrong  day  to  pack  up  caffeine. 

For  a  small,  cold,  northern  town,  Swanton  is  a  surprisingly  redneck  place.  It  is  known  as 
‘Swantucky’  due  to  the  number  of  people  who  have,  for  no  apparent  reason,  settled  here  from 
Kentucky.  ‘Concealed  carry’  (gun)  permits  are  as  popular  as  driving  licences,  and  even  easier  to 
obtain.  Talk  in  the  coffee  bar  centres  on  the  next  ‘Meltdown’  meet  —  which  has  nothing  to  do 
with  tackling  the  insistent  snow,  but  involves  firing  as  many  variations  of  semi-automatic 
weapons  as  one  can  carry  at  a  series  of  inanimate  objects.  Well  at  least  they  are  inanimate. 

Meanwhile,  a  local  biker  of  my  acquaintance,  appropriately  nicknamed  ‘Moose’,  boasts  that 
he  has  shot  not  one  but  two  deer  —  ‘if  anyone  has  any  space  in  their  freezer’.  And  on  TV  a 
commentator  at  a  nearby  football  match  commends  two  supporters  on  their  ‘beautiful  fur  coats’. 

Further  south,  in  Kentucky,  my  wife’s  aunt  complains  that  the  local  Mexicans  have  taken 
over  the  local  town.  Not  that  she  is  racist,  she  explains,  she  just  objects  to  seeing  the  freezer  in 
her  local  Krogers  stacked  full  of  ‘chickin  claws  and  cow  heads,  still  with  their  eyes  an’  all’.  ‘There 
just  ain’t  no  need  for  that,’  she  protests,  while  standing  below  a  stuffed  and  mounted  deer  head 
on  her  kitchen  wall. 

Fler  daughter  concurs  and  goes  on  to  explain  that  she  does  not  use  reusable  bags  in  her  local 
Krogers  ‘because  they  stack  the  heavy  stuff  on  top  of  the  lighter  stuff.  How  this  concern  is 
addressed  by  plastic  bags  is  a  mystery  to  me.  I’m  too  busy  thinking  about  her  niece’s  statement 
that  ‘any  varmint  that  comes  uninvited  into  my  house  goes  out  dead’  and  wondering  whether  she 
is  referring  to  the  mouse  she  caught  on  a  glue  strip,  the  king  snake  she  ‘held  with  a  shovel  against 
the  door  until  it  choked’,  or  one  of  the  poor  unfortunate  Mexicans  returning  home  from  the 
local  Krogers  with  a  reusable  bag  stuffed  full  of  chicken  claws. 

There  is  a  point  where  one  stops  arguing.  In  this  case  it  is  where  the  audience  has  yet  to 
master  the  ancient  art  of  rational  thought.  Which  brings  me  to  Sarah  Palin. 

The  cafe  TV  is  now  featuring  a  news  slot  (a  three-minute  summary  squeezed  between  the 
adverts  and  the  sport).  Palin  is  trying  to  distance  herself  from  the  Arizona  shooting  of 
Congresswoman  Gabrielle  Giffords.  She  is  suggesting  that  the  ‘cross  hairs’  in  her  anti-Democrat 
web  campaign  were  not  those  of  the  hunting  rifle  Palin  is  so  frequently  pictured  sporting,  but 
those  of  a  surveyor’s  theodolite  —  not  the  weapon  of  choice  one  would  normally  associate  with 
the  would-be  US  president.  Palin’s  protestation  of  innocence  was  not  aided  by  her  Twitter  to 
supporters,  ‘Don't  Retreat,  Instead  —  RELOAD!' 
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Even  in  Bible-punchin’,  God-fearin’,  n — r-hatin’  redneck  America,  Palin  is  widely  regarded 
as  mad.  Totally,  totally  nuts.  Except  by  the  Tea  Party,  for  which  she  is  the  figurehead,  and  Fox 
News  —  the  US  TV  equivalent  of  the  Daily  Mail  but  with  even  less  integrity.  These  religious 
fundamentalists  insist  that  Obama  is  not  a  US  citizen  (therefore  not  a  rightful  president)  but  has 
an  agenda  to  convert  the  USA  to  an  Islamist  state.  Obama  is  only  one  letter  removed  from 
Osama,  they  point  out  —  in  all  seriousness.  They  go  on  to  claim  that  the  new  president  intends  to 
disarm  America  by  denying  citizens  their  constitutional  right  to  bear  arms. 

Despite  the  general  dismissal  of  Palin  as  a  crank,  these  messages  are  working  their  way  into 
mainstream  American  thinking.  Here  in  Swanton  there  is  just  the  one  gun  store.  Despite  the 
economic  downturn  that  has  hit  Ohio  so  hard,  the  gun  store  is  thriving.  The  reason?  It  seems 
every  gun-owning  Swantonian  has  spent  the  months  since  Obama’s  election  stockpiling 
munitions.  There  is  a  waiting  list  for  ammunition;  the  shelves  are  emptied  as  soon  as  they  are 
stacked.  I  guess  this  year’s  Meltdown  will  be  a  frugal  affair. 

This  picture  is  repeated  across  the  USA.  This  gun-totin’,  beer- swilling,  loyal-to-the-flag,  Fox 
News-consuming  nation  believes  the  end  is  not  only  nigh  but  will  come  from  within  its  own 
stockade  and  led  by  its  own  president.  This  has  resulted  in  a  bi-polar  society,  of  which  one  pole 
is  armed,  ready  and  dangerous.  And  the  other  pole  is  me.  Or  at  least  it  seems  that  way. 

These  people  don’t  want  a  black  president.  They  don’t  want  healthcare  for  all  (US  citizens 
champion  the  mega-successful,  not  the  ultra-needy).  And  sure  as  heck  they  don’t  want  to  change 
their  trailer-park,  blow-’em-high  mentality  that  made  the  US  great. 

Religious  bigotry  here  is  a  particularly  worrying  factor.  Pretty  much  everyone  you  meet  in  the 
USA  will  claim  Christian  beliefs,  without  really  understanding  what  that  means  —  beyond  linking 
hands  and  saying  grace  at  meal  times.  Even  within  my  own  extended  family  I  have  one  member 
who  is  raising  money  so  that  he  can  encourage  people  to  hunt  and  fish,  ‘so  that  they  can  come  to 
church,  have  their  guns  blessed  and  find  union  with  God’.  (I  have  seen  many  depictions  of 
Christ,  but  none  to  my  recollection  feature  a  shotgun.)  Another,  who  religiously  (literally)  reads 
her  Bible  every  night  and  morning,  was  adamant  that  a  black  president  would  be  the  antichrist 
and  his  election  would  signal  the  end  of  the  world. 

Don’t  get  me  wrong.  These  are  nice  people.  Very  nice  people.  Just  totally  misguided.  They 
are  influenced  by  gospels  of  hate  that  are  a  feature  of  many  of  the  churches  and  religious  TV 
channels  in  the  USA.  Sacrificing  rational  argument  for  fundamentalist  posturing,  these  preachers 
and  merchants  of  intolerance  spread  their  bigotry  as  the  word  of  the  Lord.  There  are  several 
things  wrong  with  this  —  for  the  religious  right  wing  it  provides  a  comfortable  justification  of 
hate-politics;  whilst  for  the  religious  liberals  it  allows  them  to  present  themselves  as  rational 
moderates.  In  both  cases  it  is  ‘fast  food’  religion  —  it  is  doctrinal.  It  removes  the  need  to  think 
and  react  —  surely  the  very  gift  that,  both  wings  would  claim,  separates  us  from  non-human 
species. 
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The  effect  is  pervasive.  People  will  quote  the  Bible  —  inaccurately  —  to  justify  ultra¬ 
conservative  attitudes  and  behaviours.  Whether  it  be  same-sex  relationships,  foreign  aid,  liberal 
attitudes,  eco  activism  or  vegetarianism  there  will  be  a  (false)  biblical  argument  against  it.  (‘God 
hates  faggots’  is  not,  it  seems,  a  statement  from  He  on  High  on  the  culinary  quality  of  meatballs.) 

So  what  about  the  way  we  treat  our  planet?  Surely  even  these  folk  must  show  some  concern 
for  our  random  destruction  of  the  world  He  created?  Well  two-thirds  of  all  Americans  believe 
the  second  coming  of  Christ  —  and  hence  the  end  of  the  world  —  will  be  with  us  within  20  years. 
So  I  guess  they  don’t  believe  there  is  very  much  to  be  gained  by  saving  the  world  right  now. 

What  power  these  people  think  a  few  Meltdown  rocket-propelled  grenades  and  10,000 
rounds  of  stockpiled  9mm  hollow-point  will  have  when  the  four  horsemen  come  a-galloping  is 
beyond  me.  But  when  the  end  comes  nigh  who  do  you  think  will  survive  the  carnage?  The  vegan 
pacifist  with  outstretched  arms?  Or  the  meat-eating  bloodthirsts  with  weapons  to  match?  In  this 
scenario  the  meek  shall  not  inherit  the  earth  (cf.  Matthew  5:5)  —  not  that,  by  then,  there  would  be 
very  much  left  to  inherit. 

The  challenge  of  change 

So  where  is  all  this  observational  rant  going?  Well  I  guess  it  is  an  illustration  of  the  scale  of  the 
challenge  facing  us.  As  someone  responsible  for  driving  change  in  business  I  can  tell  you  that  the 
first  response  to  a  demand  for  change  in  personal  behaviour  is  denial  that  the  change  is 
necessary  (‘Global  warming?  You  are  having  a  laugh  —  it’s  minus  40  out  there!’).  The  second  is 
personal  dismissal  (‘What  difference  can  I  make?’). 

The  US  community  (and  for  the  US,  read  the  world,  for  we  are  but  a  microcosm  of  the  US 
thought-plane)  will  cling  to  an  island  of  security,  never  mind  how  small  and  frail  —  or  even 
imaginary  —  that  island  may  be,  rather  than  accept  any  need  to  change.  We  have  seen  it  time  and 
again.  When  individual  change  has  no  measurable  effect  on  the  problem  portrayed,  personal 
denial  becomes  even  easier.  (Those  who  claim  ‘the  animal  will  be  lulled  whether  or  not  I  eat  it’, 
will  certainly  protest,  ‘The  airplane  will  fly  whether  or  not  I  occupy  that  seat’.) 

The  third  stage  of  change  is  anger:  ‘How  dare  you  criticise  my  lifestyle!’  In  our  circles  we 
frequendy  see  this  cloaked  as  a  diversion:  ‘Why  are  you  worrying  about  animals  when  people  are 
starving?’  Of  course,  if  you  were  collecting  for  starving  people,  the  argument  would  shift:  ‘Why 
are  you  worrying  about  people  in  Africa?  Charity  begins  at  home.’  And  so  on.  It  will  remain  your 
problem,  not  theirs.  These  people  usually  do  nothing  for  anyone  or  anything,  and  are  simply 
looking  for  an  excuse  not  to  change.  These  are  the  parasitic  Palinists  of  the  world.  They  have  no 
social  conscience.  Don’t  waste  time  on  them  —  they  are  simply  sucking  up  oxygen. 

This  all  seems  very  depressing.  And  it  is.  Unlike  my  old  friend  Ronnie  Lee  (see  Critical  Society 
5)  I  struggle  to  see  much  evidence  of  improvement  in  the  struggle  against  human  oppression.  I 
wish  I  did  —  in  most  things  I  am  a  ‘glass  half-full’  kind  of  guy.  Sure,  I  see  UK  supermarkets  (and 
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even  Mr.  Kipling  Cakes!!)  turning  their  back  on  battery  eggs;  and  animal  experimentation  in  the 
UK  is  still  half  what  it  was  when  Ronnie  was  still  ‘borrowing’  valve  cores  from  otter  hunt  vans. 
But  as  I  travel  in  London  I  see,  all  around  me,  fur  coats,  fur  trims  and  fur  hats  as  though  ‘sit-ins 
in  Harrods’  all  those  years  ago  had  been  nothing  but  an  irrelevant  dream  of  a  marginally 
disturbed  mind.  Yes,  I  see  vegetarian  food  —  more  so  than  ever  —  available  in  pubs,  restaurants 
and  local  stores.  But  for  every  veggie  burger  I  also  see  farmed  ostrich,  crocodile  meat,  sushi,  Bear 
Grylls  atrocities  and  I’m  a  Celebrity  abuse.  All  unchallenged,  all  accepted  as  entertaining  or 
entertainment. 

I  see  the  return  of  red  kites  and  buzzards  above  the  Sussex  downs  near  my  home,  back  in  the 
UK,  and  hear  about  otters  repopulating  Norfolk  rivers.  But  then  I  read  with  a  chill  the  sharp 
decline  of  the  humblebee,  without  whom  we  cannot  survive:  over  96%  of  bumblebees  and  70% 
of  honeybees  have  been  lost  in  the  USA  and  western  Europe  in  recent  years. 

In  Arkansas,  750  miles  south  of  the  Ohio  cafe  where  I  sit,  sudden  death  strikes.  Several 
thousand  blackbirds  have  fallen  from  the  sky  and  a  hundred  thousand  drum  fish  have  been 
lulled.  There  has  been  no  plausible  explanation:  it  is  reported  that  the  fish  were  lulled  by  the  cold 
and  the  blackbirds  by  fireworks.  (I  remain  unconvinced:  six  months  after  Independence  Day  is 
quite  an  aftershock!)  In  the  USA,  conspiracy  theories  abound  of  course,  including  the  end  of  the 
world  forecast  by  the  Mayan  calendar  to  occur  in  2012.  That  will  please  the  fundamentalists. 

Across  the  wider  world  we  are  at  last  waking  up  to  the  bare  facts  of  climate  change,  40  years 
after  Friends  of  the  Earth  first  warned  us.  I  say  ‘we’  but  of  course  Fox  News  and  the  ‘hickbillies’ 
of  the  USA  remain  in  denial.  They  would  still  have  us  believe  that  the  unprecedented  floods  in 
Brisbane,  Pakistan,  California  and  Brazil,  frosts  in  Florida  (because  of  which,  incidentally,  they 
have  installed  massive  heaters  and  pumped  rivers  dry  to  protect  their  fruit  crops),  and  heat  waves 
in  Russia  and  Europe  are  more  to  do  with  sunspots  than  seven-litre  Chevvies  and  the  nine 
billion  animals  that  the  US  pushes  through  its  meat-processing  plants  each  year.  Which  is  why 
every  ‘ve-hic-al’  owner  in  snowbound  USA  thinks  nothing  of  running  their  4x4  truck  for  20 
minutes  twice  a  day  just  to  warm  up  the  cab  for  a  three-minute  drive  to  Krogers. 

The  future  is  change 

So  is  the  future  totally  hopeless?  No.  As  the  waitress  brings  me  yet  more  coffee  to  ensure  my 
glass  (or,  in  this  case,  coffee  cup)  never  sinks  below  half-full,  I  am  forced  to  search  for  the 
positive.  Endless  refills  of  hope,  as  it  were.  Besides,  if  I  deny  hope  for  change  am  I  not  as  guilty 
as  those  who  protest  that  pushing  for  change  is  a  waste  of  time?  (As  a  colleague  of  mine  stated 
recently:  ‘Rob,  the  only  way  you  will  stop  climate  change  is  to  limit  human  population  growth; 
you  aren’t  going  to  achieve  that  and  the  world  is  going  to  self-destruct.  So  you  may  as  well  fill  up 
your  Harley  and  enjoy  the  ride.’) 
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In  driving  behavioural  change  in  my  organisation  I  have  found  the  only  way  you  get  people 
to  change  is  to  find  personal  motivation. 

Take  as  an  example  eating  habits  in  the  US.  Vegetarianism  is  small  (around  3%2)  but  growing. 
Curiously,  according  to  some  polls  this  is  about  the  same  as  the  UK,  although  estimates  vary.3 
Unlike  the  UK,  restaurants  in  many  parts  of  the  US  rarely  label  vegetarian  food  but  it  can  be 
found  —  and  vegan  produce  in  grocery  stores  is  commonplace  (albeit  next  to  the  aisle  with  the 
‘chickin  claws  and  cow  heads’).  This  is  largely  driven  not  by  concern  for  animal  welfare  or 
inefficient  utilisation  of  resources,  but  by  concern  for  personal  health.4  (In  restaurants  and  food 
stores  the  vegetarian  food  will  be  found  under  ‘healthy  options’.)  Which  is  why  the  following 
wonderful  quote,  from  People  for  the  Ethical  Treatment  of  Animals  (PtfTA),  I  think,  is  more 
likely  to  change  hearts  and  minds  in  the  US  than  any  of  my  angry  rants  about  animal  welfare: 

It’s  bizarre,  really:  You  take  a  crop  like  soybeans,  oats,  corn,  or  wheat,  which  are  all  high  in  protein, 
fibre,  and  complex  carbohydrates  but  devoid  of  cholesterol  and  artery-clogging  saturated  fat.  You  feed 
them  to  an  animal  and  create  a  product  with  no  fibre  or  complex  carbohydrates  at  all  but  with  lots  of 
cholesterol  and  saturated  fat.  It  makes  about  as  much  sense  as  taking  pure  water,  running  it  through  a 
sewer  system,  and  then  drinking  it. 

Similarly,  this  year’s  motor  show  in  Detroit,  once  the  world  centre  of  the  automobile 
industry,  featured  not  one  but  two  hybrid  cars.  This  is  in  response  to  outrage  about  fuel  prices  (a 
staggering  $3  a  gallon5  —  equivalent  to  less  than  50p  per  litre)  rather  than  concern  for  the 
environment.  Car  sharing  is  motivated  not  by  concern  about  scarce  resources  but  because  it 
allows  access  to  the  city  centre  by  a  specially  designated  car-pool  fast  lane  on  the  highway. 

On  climate  change,  the  average  US  citizen  (the  ‘man  on  the  New  York  subway’)  will  not  be 
convinced  to  change  by  stories  of  coral  bleaching  or  the  plight  of  some  obscure  bunch  of  islands 
in  the  Indian  Ocean,  but  by  a  relevant,  current  real  threat  to  his  or  her  way  of  life.  Recent  floods 
and  droughts  have  already  led  to  grain  shortages,  resulting  in  spiralling  prices,  and  it  will  get 
worse.  Demand  for  clean  water  is  increasing  to  the  extent  that  future  wars  will  be  about  water 
rather  than  food.  So  it  is  quite  easy  to  project  a  very  personal  future  where  foodstuffs  that  are 
taken  for  granted  such  as  bread,  meat,  beer  —  especially  beer  —  will  be  cost-prohibitive.  Then 
point  out  the  inefficiencies  of  grain  conversion  and  water  consumption  in  a  meat-eating  world 
and  perhaps  the  driver  for  change  becomes  one  of  self-interest  rather  than  an  appeal  for 
altruism. 

This  goes  against  the  grain  (if  you  excuse  the  pun)  —  as  an  activist  I  feel  happiest  shouting  and 
screaming  at  the  uncaring  scum  (have  you  noticed  how  difficult  it  is  to  find  a  pejorative  word 
that  is  not  disadvantagist  or  speciesist?)  —  the  scum  who  do  bad  things.  But  we  must  occasionally 
put  aside  personal  preferences  for  the  sake  of  achieving  change. 
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Influencing  behaviours 

I  am  reminded  of  a  film  made  by  the  Vegan  Society  in  the  early  1980s  to  promote  a  vegan  way  of 
life.  I  believe  it  was  called  Time  for  Changed  Its  intent  was  to  promote  veganism  to  an  agnostic 
audience.  It  was  very  much  a  ‘Good  Life’  film.  I  recall  pictures  of  farmhouse  tables  creaking 
under  the  weight  of  home-made  granary  loaves,  lentil  flans  and  paprika  puffs,  or  some  such.  It 
was  a  film  made  by  vegans  showing  things  that  they  enjoyed  about  being  vegan.  It  was  self- 
indulgent  nonsense  that  meant  nothing  to  the  people  they  were  trying  to  influence.  Try  telling  a 
burly  lorry  driver  that  when  he  gets  home  he  must  soak  his  chickpeas  overnight  in  home-made 
vegetable  stock  ready  for  his  mung-bean  fricassee,  and  he  is  likely  to  tell  you  exactly  what  you 
can  do  with  your  organic  leek.  The  point  being  that  the  more  you  distance  yourself  from  those 
you  would  have  change  the  more  opportunity  you  give  them  to  dismiss  you  as  an  irrelevant 
crank. 

So  when  my  wife  was  verbally  attacked  recendy  by  a  religious  bigot  who  claimed  that  her  (my 
wife’s)  plea  for  a  vegan  society  was  ‘going  too  far’  and  akin  to  child  murder,  and  that  God 
wanted  us  to  inflict  cruel  death  on  His  creation  (or  words  to  that  effect)  I  resisted  the  temptation 
to  suggest  that  her  (the  attacker’s)  God  must  be  the  ill-gotten  son  of  Beelzebub  but  instead 
pointed  out  that  according  to  Genesis  1:29,  the  original  word  of  her  religion,  it  is  abundandy 
clear  that  we  should  be  vegan.  An  argument  that  is  less  satisfying,  but  less  easily  dismissed. 

That  does  not  deny  the  value  of  the  protest  movement.  Indeed  the  protest  movement  is 
critical,  both  directly  and  indirectly:  we  cannot  drive  revolutionary  change  simply  with 
evolutionary  tactics.  When  Spike  Milligan  threw  a  brick  through  a  restaurant  window  around 
1970  (I  am  sure  he  did  —  but  can  find  no  reference  to  it)  the  public  was  forced  to  think  for  the 
first  time  about  the  suffering  of  lobsters  and  crabs  as  they  were  boiled  alive.  Without  the  Hunt 
Saboteurs  the  pressure  on  hunting  would  have  had  insufficient  public  backing  to  force  a  change 
in  the  law.  Without  the  Animal  Liberation  Front  the  protest  against  animal  experimentation 
would  have  had  insufficient  oxygen  to  be  more  than  a  smoulder.  More  recently,  in  the  UK 
everyone  knows  about  Huntingdon  Life  Sciences  due  to  the  actions  of  a  few  courageous 
individuals  who  have  sacrificed  personal  freedom  to  try  to  force  a  business  to  change  its 
appalling  practices.  All  these  movements,  disowned  by  the  ‘establishment’  organisations,  were 
essential  forces  that  complemented  the  more  passive  campaigns  of  political  lobbying.  (These,  of 
course,  being  equally  essential;  indeed  most  of  the  activists  could  be  seen  as  often  behind  a 
petition  or  a  banner  as  behind  a  balaclava.) 

Targeted  boycotting  of  shops  and  businesses  is  key.  In  Critical  Society  5,  my  great  friend  Dave 
Wetton  talks  about  walking  out  of  a  pub  in  protest  against  shark  on  the  menu  and  ponders  why 
we  don’t  do  the  same  about  cow,  lamb,  etc.  The  reasons  are  simple  and  the  reaction  instinctive: 
it  is  not  that  we  make  the  distinction  —  it  is  because  the  public  does.  (W ell  actually  we  do  too,  as  it 
signals  yet  a  further  slide  into  the  depths  of  cultural  depravity.  But  our  distinction  is  different. 
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This  form  of  meat-eating  (‘exotics’)  is  active,  rather  than  passive,  exploitation:  one  can  argue  that 
eating  ‘traditional’  (non-exotic)  meat  is  passive  in  the  sense  that  most  people  are  brought  up  to 
accept  it  as  natural,  and  requires  no  conscious  buy-in,  whereas  consumption  of  crocodile  etc. 
requires  active  acknowledgement  and  buy-in  to  participate.  To  an  animal  rightist  this  extension 
of  the  mindset  ‘if  it  moves,  kill  it;  if  it  doesn’t,  spray  it’  —  to  quote  the  late  Peter  Roberts,  founder 
of  Compassion  in  World  Farming  —  is  yet  another  indication  of  man’s  callousness.) 

But  the  point  is  that  most  people  can  relate  to  a  protest  about  horse  meat,  dog  meat, 
crocodile  meat  more  easily  than  they  can  about  animals  they  have  been  indoctrinated  to  accept  as 
food.  Even  though  we  see  all  these  lives  as  having  equal  weight,  they  do  not.  Where  we  judge 
simply  on  the  quality  of  the  life  and  the  cruelty  of  the  death,  they  see  simply  cow  meat  good, 
horse  meat  bad. 

We  need  to  play  to  those  sentimental/irrational/inconsistent  traits,  not  ridicule  them.  By 
finding  common  ground  we  are  less  easily  dismissed  as  cranks  and  are  thus  more  influential  on 
those  we  would  have  change.  The  finer  points  of  argument  can  come  later. 

The  frustrating  thing  is  that  whilst  direct  action  is  immediate  and  fulfilling,  the  power  of 
influence  is  slow  and  imperceptible.  But  it  is  equally  effective.  So  let  me  share  with  you  four 
recently  experienced  categories  of  influential  change  (the  definitions  are  mine,  not  from  formal 
change  methodology): 

The  ‘slow  burner’.  A  couple  of  months  ago  I  bumped  into  an  ex-work  colleague.  As  we 
chatted  he  said  he  had  become  vegetarian  in  the  last  few  months  ‘because  of  something  you 
said  when  we  worked  together’.  Nothing  remarkable  in  that,  until  you  bear  in  mind  I  had  not 
worked  with  him  for  30  years  nor  seen  him  in  20:  yet  the  influence  was  persistent. 

The  ‘secondary  infection’.  I  had  for  years  enjoyed  a  great  relationship  with  an  ex-school 
colleague.  She  writes  for  a  magazine  dedicated  to  social  caring.  We  would  frequently  meet  in 
vegetarian  restaurants  —  not  because  she  was  a  vegetarian  but  because  I  was.  We  agreed  on 
most  things  to  do  with  social  and  political  rights,  but  she  was  unconvinced  by  my  arguments 
that  vegetarianism  and  social  concern  are  inevitably  and  inescapably  linked.  Recently  she  saw 
a  post  I  had  shared  on  Facebook.  It  was  about  the  contribution  of  farmed  animals  to  climate 
change.  As  a  result  of  that  she  and  her  partner  became  vegetarians.  Arguments  that  had 
meant  something  to  me  had  failed  to  hit  the  sweet  spot  for  her  for  over  30  years:  climate 
change  clearly  did  it  overnight. 

The  ‘left  fielder’.  This  is  when  your  most  ardent  opponent  suddenly  and  unexpectedly 
becomes  a  strident  ally.  Like  Dave  and  Cee  Wetton  I  walked  out  of  a  pub  last  summer  —  not 
because  of  what  was  on  the  menu  but  because  a  guy  at  the  bar  had  walked  across  the  room  to 
lull  a  wasp  who  was  in  the  window.  He  and  I  had  a  (verbally)  violent  disagreement  and  I 
walked  out,  saying  I  was  choosy  about  the  people  with  whom  I  drink.  Six  months  later  I  saw 
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him  again,  in  the  same  pub.  I  did  not  immediately  recognise  him  but  he  did  me.  He  came 
over  and  offered  me  his  hand  and  an  apology.  He  explained  a  childhood  phobia  which,  he 
admitted,  had  caused  him  to  act  inappropriately.  He  would,  he  said,  try  to  address  the 
problem.  The  point  being,  he  accepted  that  the  problem  was  his,  not  the  wasp’s.  His  whole 
attitude  changed  thereafter  —  suddenly  he  ‘got  it’. 

Finally,  the  'southpaw  undercut’.  It  is  like  the  ‘left  fielder’  but  more  passive  and  more  subtle.  It 
involves  shooting  and  (once  again)  my  local  village  pub.  A  drinking  colleague  was  massively 
pro-shooting.  He  acknowledged  my  position  but  could  not  understand  it.  I  had  no  influence 
on  him  until  I  understood  his  passion.  He  was  a  conservationist  out  and  out.  I  had  tried  the 
cruelty  angle  of  shooting  —  both  direct  and  indirect.  The  collateral  death  of  predators  (foxes, 
badgers,  weasels,  magpies)  all  lulled  by  gamekeepers  to  preserve  their  grouse/ pheasant  stock 
had  no  effect.  However  when  I  pointed  out  that  the  Common  Pheasant  is  an  Asian  breed 
imported  and  bred  for  sport,  and  that  when  released  they  are  responsible  for  eating  to 
destruction  some  of  our  scarcest  native  species  (including  snakes,  lizards,  beetles,  etc)  his 
attitude  changed  entirely.  He  was  incandescent  that  Johnny-foreigner  pheasant  should  come 
over  here  and  slaughter  our  God-fearing  English  wildlife.  OK,  not  his  words,  but  mine.  But 
you  get  the  drift.  It  was  an  unexpected  angle  if  I  am  to  be  honest.  Hand  on  heart,  I  cannot 
tell  you  that  as  a  result  he  has  stopped  shooting  (I  have  not  seen  him  since)  but  he  certainly 
left  questioning  beliefs  he  had  hitherto  held  passionately. 

Mobilisation  for  action 

With  today’s  technology,  the  potential  for  both  influence  and  direct  action  is  massive.  Social 
networking  sites  such  as  Facebook  allow  thought-sharing  at  an  unprecedented  scale  with  a 
network  of  people  that  extends  not  just  to  close  friends  but  to  casual  acquaintances  and  friends 
of  friends  (they  also  see  your  posts  to  their  friends).  All  these  techniques  work  electronically  as 
well  as  face  to  face.  Face  to  face  is  better,  but  will  always  be  slower. 

Flashmobs  —  a  term  given  to  when  individuals  unknown  to  one  another  turn  up  en  masse 
simultaneously  ‘in  a  flash’  reaction  to  a  call  to  action  via  the  internet  (usually  sites  such  as  Twitter 
and  Facebook)  —  are  common  and  effective.  One  flashmob  in  the  USA  attracted  so  many  people 
the  mobilisers  were  forced  to  cancel  the  event  (which  was  pretty  benign  —  a  random  rendition  of 
Handel’s  ‘Hallelujah’  chorus  if  I  recall). 

Animal  rights  people  have  not  yet  got  the  organisational  focus  or  critical  mass  required  to 
exploit  social  media  as  a  call  to  action.  The  odd  petition  or  Facebook  event  and  that  is  it.  The 
Green  movement  is  better  but  still  has  much  to  do.  The  problem  with  eco  and  animal  rights  is 
that  there  are  just  too  many  targets:  the  effort  becomes  dissipated.  Most  of  us  are  used  to 
standing  on  corners  in  the  rain  with  banners  shouting  for  an  end  to  this  or  that.  It  is 
wholeheartedly  depressing,  and  often  counterproductive  —  the  low  turnout  too  easily  dismissed 
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as  a  declaration  of  a  lack  of  public  interest  in  change.  But  mass,  focused  movements  can  have 
tremendous  results.  Targeted  campaigns,  such  as  the  ICI  smoking  beagles  in  the  1970s, 
Shamrock  Farms  in  the  80s,  live  export  ports  in  the  90s,  Huntingdon  Life  Sciences  in  the 
noughties,  have  had  far  greater  success.  In  response  the  police  and  courts  are  resorting  to 
dubious  harassment  laws  to  prevent  concerted  campaigns  and  are  jailing  some  incredibly  good 
and  brave  souls  who  are  doing  nothing  more  than  trying  to  save  lives. 

So  imagine  now  a  flashmob  —  500  people  or  more  —  mobilised  in  an  instant  through  viral 
messaging,  where  no  single  individual  can  be  easily  identified  as  the  initiation  point.  Imagine  that 
number  of  people  turning  up  unannounced  at  Nobu  protesting  about  blue  fin  tuna  on  the  menu 
or  booking  in  to  Archipelago  and  then  walking  out  as  one,  in  protest  about  their  crocodile  fillets. 
Direct  action,  coupled  with  direct  influence,  can  be  massively  compelling.  We  just  need  to  be 
smarter  at  it.  Which  means: 

understanding  the  sweet  spot 
making  the  message  personal 
using  technology  to  mobilise  the  anger,  and 
driving  in  a  focused  way  against  key  targets. 

The  momentum  then  becomes  self-sustaining. 


The  dream 

Back  here  in  Ohio,  it  is  Martin  Luther  King  Day.  National  Public  Radio  —  America’s  antidote  to 
Fox  News  —  has  been  covering  his  inspirational  ‘I  Have  a  Dream’  speech  (which,  I  learn,  was 
largely  unscripted).  Forty  years  after  his  death,  and  fifty  years  after  the  first  black  presidential 
candidate,7  the  US  has  a  black  president  —  arguably  beyond  even  Martin  Luther  King’s  dream. 

In  his  speech  MLK  dreamed  of  a  world  where  his  children  would  be  judged  not  by  the  colour 
of  their  skin  but  by  the  content  of  their  character.  In  his  idyll,  one  would  walk  down  the  street 
and  not  even  notice  whether  the  person  you  passed  was  black  or  white,  that  being  an  irrelevancy. 
His  dream  has  not  yet  been  fully  realised  but  —  with  a  black  president  of  the  most  powerful 
nation  on  earth  —  perhaps  it  could  be. 

So  let  us  dream  the  ‘impossible’.  Let  us  dream  of  a  world  where  not  only  do  people  regard  the 
hunting  of  animals,  the  wearing  of  fur,  the  experimentation  on  living  beings  and  the 
consumption  of  flesh  as  abominations  akin  to  the  worst  atrocities  of  all  the  wars  in  the  20th 
century,  but  beyond  that.  Let  us  dream  of  a  world  where  we  no  longer  have  animals  enslaved  — 
whether  it  be  in  the  laboratory,  on  the  farm,  in  circuses  or  in  the  home.  This  means  radical 
change  —  not  just  in  others’  but  also  in  our  own  lives.  I  will  repeat  in  this  article  what  I  said  some 
30  years  ago,8  and  for  which  I  was  roundly  damned.  Until  we,  animal  rights/ eco  rights/human 
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rights  people,  accept  that  a  world  without  exploitation  is  a  world  without  pets  then  we  have  not 
addressed  the  whole  problem.  Sure,  pets  bring  pleasure  and  comfort.  And  of  course  that  is 
reciprocal.  But  we  must  accept  that  they  consume  valuable  resources,  contribute  massively  to 
ecological  and  climate  issues  and  are,  in  the  end,  simply  slaves  of  humans,  instructed  when  and 
where  they  can  eat,  sleep  and  defecate.  And,  in  the  case  of  dogs  at  least,  are  kept  on  a  chain  and, 
if  ‘lucky’,  taken  for  walks.  (While  in  Swanton  I  have  seen  many  dogs,  most  on  chains,  but  I  have 
seen  not  one  being  taken  for  a  walk.) 

I  am  a  pet  lover.  That  is  the  mote  in  my  eye.  And  perhaps  still  a  pet-less  society  is  a  bridge 
too  far  for  most.  But  it  is  a  dream.  And  dreams  are  good.  Here  in  Swanton,  Ohio,  on  Martin 
Luther  King  Day,  they  are  all  I  have  to  keep  me  sane  in  this  insane  world  of  Palin  politics  and 
Meltdown  madness. 

Back  to  reality  and  my  fifth  coffee.  And  as  another  135-car  railroad  truck  trundle-rumbles  by 
I  have  one  decision  left  to  make  today:  do  I  stand  in  protest  tonight  outside  the  charity  ‘Game 
Fayre’  featuring  wild  boar  and  venison;  or  at  the  gates  of  the  annual  Toledo  Rodeo?  Either  way  it 
will  be  a  lonely,  cold  and  daunting  experience:  both  events  will  attract  many  of  the  ‘concealed 
carry’  contingent.  And  north-west  Ohio  has  yet  to  learn  about  flashmobs. 


Robin  Howard  first  became  involved  in  the  animal  rights  movement  in  the  late  1960s.  As  well  as  organising 
many  protests  ( including  the  first  animal  rights  march  on  P orton  Down),  he  served  on  the  committee  of  the  Hunt 
Saboteurs  Association  during  its  fledgling  days,  was  a  founder  member  of  the  Band  of  Mery  and  was  on  the 
RSPCA  National  Council for  six  years  He  has  also  been  a  volunteer  worker  in  Romania  and  is  an  adviser  to  a 
national  UK  children’s  charily.  Robin  can  be  contacted  via  Critical  Society. 


Notes 

1  Small-town,  run-down. 

2  In  2008,  the  ‘Vegetarianism  in  America’  study  published  by  Vegetarian  Times  magazine  put  the  number  of 
US  adult  vegetarians  at  7.3  million,  or  3.2%  of  the  population. 

3  The  Food  Standards  Agency  ‘Public  Attitudes  to  Food’  survey  of  2009  reported  that  3%  of  respondents 
in  the  UK  were  found  to  be  ‘completely  vegetarian’,  with  an  additional  5%  ‘partly  vegetarian’. 

4  A  survey  in  Time  magazine,  “Veggie  Tales’,  7  July  2002,  reported  that  32%  of  vegetarians  in  the  US  cited 
health  reasons  as  their  primary  motive;  20%  said  that  concern  for  animals  was  their  primary  motive  for 
being  vegetarian. 

5  Since  this  article  was  penned,  petrol  in  the  USA  has  risen  to  over  $3.50  a  gallon.  But  it  is  still 
approximately  50p  a  litre. 

6  Time  for  Changefi),  made  in  1983-84,  which  had  its  first  screening  in  the  basement  of  the  Nature  Cure 
Clinic,  London. 

7  Clennon  King,  in  1960. 
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8  I  don’t  claim  original  thought:  John  Bryant  took  a  similar  line  in  his  Fettered  Kingdoms,  chapter  2, 
‘Pets’.  Although  the  book  was  first  published  in  1982  [2nd  rev.  edn  1990],  he  had  been  discussing  his 
animal  rights  philosophy  with  friends,  including  me,  for  a  while  beforehand.  It  is  only  since  writing  this 
article  that  I  find  that  John’s  chapter  1,  ‘Towards  the  Dream’,  also  uses  the  Martin  Luther  King  analogy! 
Perhaps  this  is  a  classic  case  of  the  ‘slow  burner’  influence  from  John  on  me! 
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Fox  Hunting  and  Media: 
the  effect  of  a  Conservative  government 

Paul  McDonald 


Following  the  success  of  bloodsports  fan  David  Cameron  in  securing  the  position  of  UK  prime 
minister  in  2010,  the  Hunting  Act  2004  —  which  made  it  illegal  to  hunt  wild  animals  such  as  foxes, 
hares  and  stags  with  hounds  —  immediately  came  under  threat.  Cameron  had  earlier  promised  he 
would  quickly  attempt  to  repeal  the  ban  on  hunting,  to  the  delight  of  bloodsports  enthusiasts, 
who  at  the  same  time  claimed  the  current  Act  does  not  work  and  is  impossible  to  police. 
Cameron  has  not  put  the  vote  through  just  yet,  as  there  are  currently  more  MPs  opposed  to  a 
repeal  of  the  ban  than  there  are  in  favour  —  figures  from  the  League  Against  Cruel  Sports  (LACS) 
from  May  2010  show  that  169  MPs  have  stated  they  are  in  favour  of  repeal,  whereas  210  are 
against,  14  are  non-voters  or  abstainers,  and  the  position  of  256  MPs  is  unknown.  In  response  to 
this  situation,  the  so-called  Countryside  Alliance,  whose  members  are  predominandy  pro-hunt, 
have  stated  that  they  will  be  ‘wining  and  dining’  fence-sitting  MPs  in  order  to  sway  votes  in  favour 
of  repeal.  However,  according  to  a  Mori  poll  conducted  by  LACS,  85%  of  the  public  are  against 
hunting  with  hounds,  with  75%  being  against  fox  hunting  in  particular.  Furthermore,  a  story  in 
The  Independent  in  October  2010  claimed  that  fewer  than  one  in  five  members  of  the  public 
support  a  repeal  of  the  hunt  ban. 

Scare  stories  and  consequences 

With  these  figures  in  mind,  it  is  unsurprising  that  soon  after  Cameron  became  prime  minister  in 
May,  ‘fox  attack’  stories  started  to  appear  in  newspapers  such  as  the  conservative  (and  largely 
Conservative)  Daily  Mail  and  The  Sun ,  the  first  of  which  was  about  an  incident  involving  young 
twins  in  London,  where  it  was  claimed  that  a  fox  had  walked  into  a  house,  gone  upstairs  and  into 
the  bedroom  of  the  (unsupervised)  twins  and  attacked  them  while  they  lay  in  their  crib.  The 
timing  of  the  incident  —  June  2010  —  is  questionable  in  itself,  but  further,  John  Bryant 
(http://www.jbryant.co.uk/),  an  expert  in  urban  wildlife  and  humane  methods  of  deterrence,  has 
stated  foxes  will  generally  shy  away  from  humans  and  that  such  attacks  are  extremely  rare.  He’s 
also  suggested  that  most  ‘fox  attacks’  are  cover  stories  for  attacks  by  domestic  dogs.  Whilst  this 
incident  is  the  most  well  known,  it  is  certainly  not  the  last  ‘fox  attack’  story  to  have  appeared  in 
the  press,  with  tales  being  published  on  an  almost  weekly  basis,  ranging  from  over-the-top  scares 
about  foxes  attacking  humans  and  ‘biting  off  fingers’  to  mundane  incidents  where  foxes  have 
eaten  pet  rabbits  in  back  gardens,  which  under  normal  circumstances  would  not  actually  be 
considered  news  at  all.  Whilst  the  stories  all  differ  in  content,  they  have  one  theme  in  common: 
demonisation  of  foxes. 
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It  is  quite  probable  that  such  scare  articles  not  only  risk  manufacturing  biased  and 
misinformed  opinions  about  foxes  and,  by  default,  fox  hunting,  but  also  increase  the  likelihood  of 
physical  attacks  on  foxes,  as  indicated  by  wildlife  rescue  centres  taking  in  more  injured  foxes.  This 
is  further  illustrated  by  a  local  press  report  from  February  2011,  about  a  number  of  fox  bodies 
being  dumped  on  an  Essex  street,  much  to  the  dismay  of  concerned  residents.  Animal  experts 
such  as  Bryant  and  Trevor  Williams  (of  the  Fox  Project:  http://www.foxproject.org.uk/),  who 
both  offer  advice  on  humane  fox  control,  prove  that  there  is  no  need  for  such  thoughtless 
slaughter,  as  unwanted  foxes  can  simply  be  deterred  from  an  area  —  instead  of  being  killed  — 
which  is  actually  a  more  effective  and  permanent  solution;  simply  lulling  a  fox  will  only  lead  to 
another  one  moving  in.  Bryant  has  also  disputed  claims  by  the  media  that  foxes  are  moving  from 
rural  areas  to  urban  areas  (12—16%  of  foxes  in  the  UK  are  urban,  the  rest  rural),  but  there  is  no 
evidence  of  any  increase,  and  the  claim  that  urban  foxes  are  increasing  in  numbers  is  probably 
based  on  visibility  and  not  on  actual  counts.  Many  people  are  quite  happy  to  have  foxes  in  their 
gardens  and  realise  that  they  are  not  as  threatening  or  dangerous  as  the  mythology  makes  out,  yet 
news  stories  lately  have  continued  to  spread  sinister  tales  in  what  is  essentially  a  hate  campaign 
liable  to  sway  public  opinion  against  foxes. 

One  particular  news  story  that  stood  out  for  me  concerned  itself  with  the  UK’s  ‘biggest  fox’  — 
published  on  4  January  2011  on  the  KentOnline  website  (http://www.kentonline.co.uk/ 
kentonline/news/2011/january/4/giant_fox_killed.aspx),  accompanied  by  a  photograph  of  a 
man  grinning  next  to  the  lifeless  body  of  a  large  fox  who  had  been  hanged  up  on  a  hook  for  the 
purpose.  The  man  was  Keith  Talbot,  a  vet  from  Eden  Veterinary  Practice  in  Cupar,  Fife,  who  in 
December  2010  killed  two  foxes  in  Kent,  one  of  whom  was  blamed  for  the  death  of  his  parents’ 
cat.  For  some  reason  he  immediately  reported  the  incident  to  the  press  —  both  local  and  national 
press  covered  it,  with  the  focus  being  the  size  of  the  fox  (26.51b),  unusually  large  for  the  species. 
As  stated  above,  encouraging  the  media  to  report  on  such  events  seems  likely  to  lead  to 
unprovoked  attacks  on  foxes  by  members  of  the  public  motivated  by  press-induced  fear  and 
loathing.  Talbot  also  agreed  to  an  interview  by  FieldsportsChannel.tv  on  YouTube,  which 
revealed  him  to  be  a  keen  bloodsports  supporter,  listing  falconry  as  one  of  his  hobbies.  His  friend, 
also  interviewed,  is  a  keen  shooter  of  foxes  —  boasting  to  camera  that  the  biggest  one  he  had  shot 
and  lulled  weighed  201b;  he  described  that  particular  fox  as  being  an  ‘old  boy,  with  hardly  any 
teeth  in  his  mouth’.  With  a  friend  like  this,  it  is  hardly  surprising  Talbot  had  no  qualms  about 
lulling  two  perfecdy  healthy  foxes  despite  a  lack  of  evidence  to  show  that  either  of  them  was 
actually  responsible  for  the  cat’s  demise.  Fox  attacks  on  cats  are  extremely  rare,  and  in  most  cases 
cats  will  scare  foxes  off  (go  to  YouTube  and  type  in  ‘fox  and  cat’  to  see  examples  of  this).  The 
typical  fox  diet  is  varied  and  consists  of  scavenged  meat,  other  scavenged  items,  invertebrates, 
insects,  fruit  and  wild  birds/ mammals;  there  is  no  inducement  for  them  to  go  after  cats. 
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Protest  and  investigation 

Fed  up  with  the  demonisation  of  foxes,  the  group  Urban  Fox  Defenders  was  set  up  on  Facebook 
as  a  place  for  like-minded  people  to  take  action  against  such  discrimination.  As  a  member  of  this 
group,  I  arranged  a  demonstration  outside  Eden  Veterinary  Practice  on  26  January  201 1  against 
the  actions  of  Keith  Talbot  in  lulling  the  two  foxes  and  posing  triumphant  next  to  the  body  of  the 
larger  one.  Banners  were  displayed  and  leaflets  distributed  to  members  of  the  public.  I  also 
conversed  with  the  manager  of  the  practice  —  Ainslie  Smith  —  in  the  presence  of  a  reporter  from 
the  local  newspaper,  The  Cornier.  Naturally,  Smith  attempted  to  justify  Talbot’s  actions,  and  tried 
to  distance  him  from  negative  portrayal  of  foxes  in  the  press.  Most  interestingly  however,  he 
offered  to  conduct  an  investigation  into  Talbot’s  actions,  based  on  questions  I  put  forward 
regarding  the  incident,  and  what  particular  actions  I  found  to  be  unacceptable.  A  fresh  statement 
from  Talbot  himself  about  what  happened  on  the  night  was  passed  to  me,  on  which  part  of  the 
investigation  was  to  be  based. 


There  were  two  major  inconsistencies  between  what  Talbot  had  discussed  in  his  YouTube 
interview  and  the  statement  given  to  me  on  the  26  January.  First,  in  his  interview  Talbot  said  that 
his  parents  heard  a  noise  outside  during  the  night,  and  when  they  looked  out  they  saw  a  fox 
walking  down  the  drive.  The  next  day,  they  found  the  remains  of  the  cat  and  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  fox  had  killed  her.  In  his  written  statement  however,  Talbot  said  that  his 
parents  heard  a  noise,  looked  out  of  the  window  and  saw  a  fox  with  the  cat  in  his  mouth.  The 
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second  inconsistency  was  the  way  in  which  the  foxes  were  lolled.  In  the  YouTube  video,  Talbot 
clearly  states  he  brought  a  rifle  to  his  parents’  house  in  Maidstone,  Kent,  from  his  own  in 
Scodand,  and  that  he  shot  a  fox  (it  is  highly  indicative,  based  on  editing  of  the  video,  that  the 
other  fox  was  also  shot).  In  his  statement  however,  he  claims  that  two  foxes  were  captured  in  a 
cage  trap  and  humanely  put  to  sleep.  A  further  question  is  why  Talbot  was  posing  next  to  the  fox 
he’d  killed,  grinning,  as  though  the  corpse  were  a  trophy?  At  the  time  of  writing,  it  has  been 
approximately  three  weeks  since  Eden  Veterinary  Practice  received  the  investigation  report  I  sent 
in,  and  I  am  currendy  awaiting  a  response. 

The  demonstration  at  the  practice  itself  made  local  news  headlines,  which  I  hope  will  have 
made  locals  question  Talbot’s  actions.  After  all,  there  was  no  evidence  the  fox  killed  the  cat  — 
considering  she  was  elderly  it  is  plausible  that  she  died  of  hypothermia  (it  was  one  of  the  coldest 
nights  of  the  year  and  presumably  was  not  allowed  inside)  and  the  fox  took  advantage  of  the  dead 
body.  Alternatively  it  is  completely  feasible  that  the  noise  heard  by  Talbot’s  parents  earlier  in  the 
night  was  the  cat  chasing  the  fox  away.  Furthermore,  the  image  of  Talbot  grinning  next  to  the  fox 
impaled  on  a  hook  should  be  considered  unacceptable  for  any  vet,  whose  duty  it  is  to  care  for 
animals. 

This  incident,  as  well  as  the  numerous  other  stories  in  the  press  demonising  foxes,  motivated 
me  to  take  part  in  a  radio  interview  discussing  the  issue  of  urban  foxes,  how  they  aren’t  actually  a 
threat,  and  how  the  recent  news  stories  have  been  an  over-reaction  and  propagandist.  Realising 
the  power  of  the  media  as  a  means  by  which  to  educate  the  public  has  resulted  in  enthusiasm  for 
further  demonstrations  to  that  end.  Demonstrations  such  as  the  one  outside  Eden  Vets,  that 
question  the  credibility  of  contrived  fox-demon  stories,  are  ultimately  aimed  at  increasing  news 
that  improves  the  tainted  image  of  the  fox.  This  is  vital  in  preventing  a  return  to  the  days  when 
hunting  foxes  with  dogs  was  legal.  In  this  light,  and  assuming  that  many  readers  here  may  not  be 
au  fait  with  the  hunt  and  its  fox  persecution,  what  follows  is  an  outline,  which  to  many  others  will 
be  all  too  familiar,  but  it  bears  repeating  here  now. 

Hunting  with  dogs 

Even  though  hunting  with  hounds  was  banned  in  2004,  illegal  hunting  still  occurs  weekly,  with 
more  than  200  hunts  across  the  country  flouting  the  law,  claiming  they  are  ‘drag  hunting’  (chasing 
a  pre-set  scent),  and  if  an  animal  is  killed  by  dogs,  it  is  ‘an  accident’.  This  has  led  to  the  need  for 
‘hunt  monitors’  to  go  out  and  record  footage  of  hunts  chasing  after  and  killing  animals,  which  has 
so  far  led  to  over  140  convictions  under  the  Hunt  Act.  Hunt  law-breaking  is  unsurprising, 
considering  what  people  who  hunt  are  actually  involved  with,  and  there  are  a  number  of  things 
about  hunting  which  hunts  would  prefer  the  public  not  to  know.  Perhaps  above  of  all  is  the  use 
of  terriermen,  the  job  of  whom  is  to  dig  up  the  earths  of  any  foxes  who  manage  to  make  it  to 
ground,  if  they  are  ‘lucky  enough’  to  escape  hounds,  and  then  put  terriers  down  the  earth  to  lull 
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the  fox.  The  hunt  often  claims  that  only  elderly  foxes  are  lulled  (as  if  that  were  justification), 
although  the  use  of  terriermen  demonstrates  that  this  is  not  the  case.  Furthermore,  hunt  monitors 
have  also  witnessed  pregnant  vixens  chased  to  exhaustion  and  then  killed  (as  reported  recently  by 
monitors  of  the  Crawley  and  Horsham  Hunt,  where  a  huntsman  encouraged  hounds  onto  the 
fox). 

Hunts  sometimes  use  the  excuse  that  hunting  is  a  method  of  fox  control,  as  foxes  have  no 
natural  predator.  However,  as  predators  themselves,  fox  populations  are  self- sustainable  —  they 
are  territorial  animals  and  there  are  only  so  many  foxes  in  any  particular  area:  as  mentioned  earlier 
in  relation  to  the  urban  environment,  if  a  fox  is  killed  another  will  take  their  place,  and  therefore 
lulling  them  will  not  alter  their  number.  Additionally,  hunts  have  been  known  to  promote  the 
growth  of  fox  populations  by  building  artificial  earths;  arguments  about  pest  control  can  therefore 
be  ignored. 

What  makes  it  much  easier  to  understand  the  mentality  behind  fox  hunting  is  that  the  hounds 
are  bred  to  be  slower  than  the  fox  but  to  have  more  stamina,  in  order  to  prolong  the  chase. 

Another  of  the  more  disturbing  aspects  of  fox  hunting  is  the  cubbing  season,  in  which  hounds 
are  trained  to  hunt  by  being  sent  into  a  cover  such  as  forest  or  cornfield  where  fox  cubs  are 
present,  in  order  to  kill  them.  If  cubs  run  out  of  the  cover  they  are  chased  back  in  until  the 
hounds  catch  and  lull  them.  Cubbing  takes  place  just  before  the  hunt  season,  and  children  who 
are  new  to  hunting  have  the  blood  of  the  lulled  fox  smeared  on  their  faces  in  a  sickening  ritual 
that  helps  shape  their  future  view  on  the  killing  of  animals  for  pleasure,  and  distances  them  from 
any  empathy  they  may  have  had  for  the  chased  animal. 

Those  who  are  still  unconvinced  about  the  cruelty  of  hunting  should  perhaps  consider  the  case 
of  ‘Copper’  the  fox,  who  was  chased  until  exhaustion  by  a  hunt,  before  managing  to  find  refuge  in 
an  underground  earth.  Terriermen  attempted  to  dig  out  the  earth  but  hunt  saboteurs  prevented 
this.  Copper  was  recovered  and  taken  to  a  vet  in  such  a  poor  state  that  there  was  blood  in  his 
urine,  a  sign  of  extreme  stress.  Whilst  hunts  have  argued  this  is  due  instead  to  the  fox  being 
handled  by  humans,  wildlife  rescues  handle  foxes  on  a  regular  basis  and  do  not  report  such 
findings;  it  is  clear  that  foxes  suffer  extreme  stress  and  panic  when  chased  by  the  hounds. 

The  kill  itself  is  as  barbaric  as  the  chase,  the  fox  disembowelled  by  the  pack  of  hounds.  Bodies 
recovered  by  hunt  saboteurs  and  autopsied  by  vets  have  shown  that  this  is  the  case,  not  a  ‘nip  on 
the  back  of  the  neck’  as  is  sometimes  claimed  by  the  hunt.  This  is  of  course  not  to  mention  cubs 
orphaned  by  the  loss  of  their  parents,  who  will  ultimately  starve  to  death  due  to  not  being  able  to 
fend  for  themselves. 

A  common,  constructed  misconception  is  that  all  farmers  are  in  support  of  fox  hunting. 
However,  Farmers  Against  Foxhunting  and  Trespass  (FAFT)  was  formed  in  2003  after  fox¬ 
hunting  groups  caused  extensive  damage  to  farmers’  land  and  animals  throughout  the  country. 
The  offences  were  inflicted  on  farmers  who  had  published  Hunt  Ban  notices  in  local  papers  and 
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notified  hunts  themselves  that  their  lands  were  off  limits.  During  a  typical  mounted  hunt,  up  to  40 
hounds  go  from  farm  to  farm,  crossing  up  to  30  farm  boundaries  without  regard  to  the  disease 
status  of  the  land  they  cross.  As  one  hunt  master  put  it:  ‘We  go  where  the  fox  goes.’1  Hounds  are 
known  to  be  carriers  of  infectious  parasites  that  can  prove  fatal  if  passed  to  farmed  animals.  As 
well  as  this  threat,  a  hunt  ploughing  through  hedges  and  fences  can  easily  leave  openings  for 
animals  to  wander  out  of  fields.  The  sudden  presence  of  hunters  on  horseback  can  also  worry 
cows,  sheep  and  others,  which  can  result  in  pregnant  animals  having  miscarriages.  Farmed  animals 
have  also  been  chased  to  their  deaths  in  ditches  and  ponds  by  packs  of  hounds,  just  as  the  latter 
have  been  known  to  run  through  back  gardens  of  rural  homes,  and  in  some  cases  pets  have  been 
lulled,  or  foxes  have  been  lulled  in  front  of  terrified  young  children.  There  have  also  been  cases 
where  hunts  have  killed  foxes  whom  residents  enjoyed  having  around  and  fed. 

There  is  no  excuse  for  fox  hunting;  it  is  done  in  the  name  of  entertainment,  and  if  the  ban  on 
hunting  is  repealed  as  David  Cameron  is  hoping  to  ensure,  then  it  would  not  only  be  a  huge 
backward  step  for  this  country  and  its  morals,  it  would  also  make  any  future  attempts  at 
tightening  loopholes  in  the  current  Act  virtually  impossible.  It  is  not  foxes  who  are  the  demons, 
but  the  hunt  and  its  sympathetic  press. 

Postscript 

Regarding  the  voting-intention  statistics  given  in  the  first  paragraph  of  this  article,  latest  figures 
from  LACS  (2011)  show  that  324  MPs  would  vote  against  repeal,  259  for,  14  abstain  and  46  have 
unknown  intentions.  Both  sides  seem  to  have  been  ‘wining  and  dining’  but  the  gap  has  widened  in 
favour  of  the  anti-hunt. 

Paul  McDonald  is  a  member  of  the  North  West  Dengue  Against  Cruel  Sports  and  monitors  illegal  fox  and  hare 
hunting.  He  supports  dozens  of  animal  tights  organisations  such  as  the  Vegan  Society,  Animal  Aid  and  the  Hunt 
Saboteurs  Association  and  also  volunteers  at  Freshfields  Animal  Fescue  in  Merseyside. 

Notes 

1  ‘Farmers  Against  Foxhunting  &  Trespass’  leaflet.  And  see  http://www.myspace.com/ 
farmers  againstfoxhun  ting. 
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Do  Animals  Have  Rights?1 

James  Rachels 


Sometime  after  World  War  II,  philosophers  stopped  talking  about  “natural”  rights  and  started 
writing  books  and  articles  about  “human”  rights.  The  change  in  terminology  reflected  the  political 
rhetoric  of  the  times,  but  it  was  also  thought  to  be  a  great  improvement  philosophically — first, 
because  talk  about  human  rights  did  not  bring  with  it  the  ontological  worries  that  attended 
discussions  of  natural  rights;  and  second,  because  the  new  terminology  focused  more  precisely  on 
what  everyone  wanted  to  understand:  the  rights  that  all  human  beings  have  in  common.  In  1964 
Richard  Wasserstrom,  who  began  his  distinguished  career  by  working  in  the  civil  rights 
movement,  was  the  first  philosopher  to  address  the  American  Philosophical  Association  about 
racism.  His  subject  was  human  rights,  and  he  emphasized  that  “if  any  right  is  a  human  right,  ...  it 
must  be  possessed  by  all  human  beings,  as  well  as  only  by  human  beings.”1 

Because  human  rights  are  said  to  be  possessed  by  all  humans,  the  doctrine  of  human  rights  has 
been  a  formidable  weapon  against  slavery,  racism,  sexism,  and  the  like.  The  doctrine  therefore  has 
a  noble  history.  But,  as  Wasserstrom  notes,  human  rights  are  also  conceived  as  being  possessed 
only  by  humans.  So  when  the  rights  to  life  and  liberty  are  said  to  be  human  rights,  the  implication 
is  that  nonhumans  do  not  have  those  rights.  This  aspect  of  the  doctrine  may  not  be  so  noble. 
While  demanding  justice  for  some  creatures,  it  might  permit  injustice  for  a  great  many  more. 


How  to  Decide  Whether  Animals  Have  Rights 
and  Which  Rights,  If  Any,  They  Have 

Do  animals  have  rights?  It  is  difficult  to  know  how  to  go  about  answering  such  an  abstract 
question.  But  the  following  method  seems  promising.  First  we  might  select  a  right  that  we  are 
confident  humans  have.  Then  we  can  ask  whether  there  is  a  relevant  difference  between  humans 
and  animals  that  would  justify  us  in  denying  that  right  to  animals  while  granting  it  to  humans.  If 
not,  then  the  right  is  possessed  by  the  animals  as  well  as  by  the  people. 

This  method  has  a  number  of  virtues.  First,  it  has  a  clear  rationale  in  the  familiar  principle  of 
justice  that  like  cases  must  be  treated  alike.  Our  moral  judgments  are  unacceptably  arbitrary  if  we 
judge  one  way  in  one  case  and  differendy  in  another  case,  unless  there  is  a  relevant  difference 
between  the  two  cases  that  justifies  the  difference  in  assessments.  This  principle  has  been  used 
with  great  effect  in  arguing  against  racism.  The  assumption  has  been  that  race  is  not  a  morally 
relevant  consideration  in  determining  how  people  are  to  be  treated.  Therefore,  racist 
discrimination  is  unjustified  unless  some  further  difference  between  blacks  and  whites  can  be 
found  that  would  be  relevant  to  justifying  the  different  modes  of  treatment.  Because  there  are  no 
such  further  differences,  such  discrimination  is  unjustified. 
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It  seems  reasonable  to  make  the  similar  assumption  that  a  mere  difference  in  species  is  not 
enough,  in  itself,  to  justify  differences  in  how  beings  are  treated.  Thus  if  we  grant  a  right  to 
humans  but  deny  it  to  members  of  other  species,  we  must  be  able  to  point  to  some  relevant 
difference  between  them  other  than  the  mere  fact  that  they  are  members  of  different  species. 

A  second  advantage  of  the  method  is  that  if  we  follow  it  closely,  we  will  avoid  the  trap  of 
lumping  all  nonhuman  animals  together,  as  though  what  we  say  about  one  species  we  must  say 
about  all.  For  it  may  turn  out  that  with  respect  to  some  particular  right,  there  is  no  relevant 
difference  between  humans  and  one  species  of  animal,  while  there  are  such  differences  between 
humans  and  some  other  species. 

Finally,  we  may  note  one  important  limitation  of  this  method.  Its  use  does  not  guarantee  that 
we  will  identify  all  the  rights  that  animals  have,  for  it  is  at  least  logically  possible  that  they  have 
some  rights  not  possessed  by  humans.  If  so,  then  those  rights  could  not  be  uncovered  by  this 
method. 

What  sorts  of  results  may  be  obtained  by  this  method?  Here  are  some  examples.  Article  5  of 
the  United  Nations  Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights  says  that  all  people  have  a  right  not 
to  be  subjected  to  torture.  But  is  this,  in  fact,  a  distinctive  human  right?  If  members  of  other 
species — say,  rabbits  or  pigs  or  monkeys — are  tortured,  they  also  suffer.  Of  course,  there  are 
many  impressive  differences  between  humans  and  these  animals,  but  are  they  relevant  here?  A 
man  can  learn  mathematics,  and  a  rabbit  can’t;  but  what  does  that  have  to  do  with  the  business  of 
being  tortured?  A  man  has  an  interest  in  not  being  tortured  because  he  has  the  capacity  to  suffer 
pain,  not  because  he  can  do  mathematics  or  anything  of  that  sort.  (If  we  ask,  Why  is  it  wrong  to 
torture  people?  the  answer  is  not,  Because  they  can  do  mathematics.  The  answer  is,  Because  it 
hurts.)  But  rabbits,  pigs,  and  monkeys  also  have  the  capacity  to  experience  pain,  so  they  have  the 
same  basic  interest  in  not  being  tortured.  The  right  not  to  be  tortured,  then,  is  shared  by  other 
animals  that  suffer  pain:  it  is  not  a  distinctively  human  right  at  all. 

On  the  other  hand,  article  18  of  the  same  declaration  says  that  all  people  have  the  right  to 
worship  as  they  please.  This  is  a  more  likely  candidate  for  a  right  belonging  only  to  humans, 
because  only  humans  have  religious  beliefs  and  a  capacity  for  worship. 

The  rights  not  to  be  tortured  and  to  freedom  of  worship  are  relatively  clear  and 
unproblematic.  But  what  happens  when  we  consider  a  more  puzzling  right,  such  as  the  right  to 
property?  Once  again,  we  may  proceed  by  asking  why  it  is  thought  that  people  have  this  right — 
what  is  the  basis  of  it? — and  then  asking  whether  the  same  case  can  be  made  in  behalf  of  animals. 
Consider,  for  example,  John  Locke’s  classic  account  of  property  rights.  Locke  says  that  a  man  has 
a  natural  right  to  his  own  labor  and  whatever  he  produces  by  it:  “The  labor  of  his  body  and  the 
work  of  his  hands,  we  may  say,  are  properly  his.  Whatsoever  then  he  removes  out  of  the  state  that 
nature  has  provided  and  left  it  in,  he  has  mixed  his  labor  with,  and  joined  to  it  something  that  is 
his  own,  and  thereby  makes  it  his  property.”  Locke  then  illustrates  his  point  with  this  example: 
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He  that  is  nourished  by  the  acorns  he  picked  up  under  an  oak,  or  the  apples  he  gathered  from  the  trees 
in  the  wood,  has  certainly  appropriated  them  to  himself.  Nobody  can  deny  but  the  nourishment  is  his.  I 
ask,  then,  when  did  they  begin  to  be  his?  When  he  digested  or  when  he  ate  or  when  he  boiled  or  when 
he  brought  them  home?  Or  when  he  picked  them  up?  And  it  is  plan,  if  the  first  gathering  made  them 
not  his,  nothing  else  could.  That  labor  put  a  distinction  between  them  and  common;  that  added 
something  to  them  more  than  nature,  the  common  mother  of  all,  had  done;  and  so  they  became  his 
private  right.2 

If  this  is  right,  it  follows  that  animals  such  as  squirrels  also  have  a  right  to  property;  for  squirrels 
labor  to  gather  nuts  for  their  own  nourishment  in  exactly  the  way  Locke  pictures  the  man 
laboring.  There  is  no  relevant  difference  between  the  man  and  the  squirrel;  they  both  pick  up  the 
nuts,  take  them  home,  store  them  away,  and  eat  them.  Therefore  there  is  no  justification  for 
saying  that  the  man  has  a  right  to  the  nuts  he  gathers  but  that  the  squirrel  does  not. 

The  idea  of  acknowledging  a  right  to  property  for  mere  animals  may  seem  a  little  strange, 
especially  when  more  basic  rights,  such  as  life  itself,  are  still  in  question.  But  it  is  interesting  that 
Locke’s  famous  analysis  seems  to  fit  the  animals  so  well.  (Indeed,  today  Locke’s  discussion  of  the 
acorns  seems  more  like  a  description  of  what  squirrels  do  than  of  what  people  do.)  And  the  notion 
of  animals’  property  rights  might  actually  have  some  practical  significance  in  environmental  ethics, 
considering  the  ways  in  which  human  use  of  the  environment  affects  the  animals’  homes. 


The  Right  to  Liberty 

The  right  to  liberty  has  been  counted  among  the  most  fundamental  human  rights  in  all  the  great 
liberal  manifestos  of  modern  history — the  Declaration  of  Independence  of  the  United  States 
(1776),  the  French  Declaration  of  the  Rights  of  Man  (1789),  and  the  United  Nations  Universal 
Declaration  of  Human  Rights  (1948),  to  name  but  three.  Virtually  every  philosopher  who  has 
discussed  the  subject  has  followed  suit;  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  any  treatment  of  “human 
rights”  that  did  not  include  liberty  as  a  prime  example.  Considering  this,  and  remembering  that 
some  philosophers  doubt  whether  mere  animals  can  have  any  rights  at  all,  it  may  not  be  surprising 
to  find  liberty  (or  freedom,  which  for  present  purposes  comes  to  the  same  thing)  being  defined  by 
some  in  such  a  way  that  only  humans  could  possibly  be  free.  According  to  J.  R.  Lucas,  for 
example,  “The  central  sense  of  Freedom  is  that  in  which  a  rational  agent  is  free  when  he  is  able  to 
act  as  seems  best  to  him  without  being  subject  to  external  constraints  on  his  actions.”3 

If  we  begin  by  conceiving  freedom  in  this  way,  then  the  question  of  whether  animals  have  a 
right  to  be  free  will  not  even  arise,  since  the  notion  of  a  “rational  agent”  who  deliberates  about 
which  actions  are  best  is  so  obviously  formulated  with  only  humans  in  mind.  But  just  as 
obviously,  this  definition  won’t  do  as  a  general  definition  of  freedom,  for  that  concept  applies  to 
animals  as  well  as  to  people.  A  lion  left  alone  in  his  natural  habitat  is  free;  a  lion  in  a  zoo  is  not.  A 
chicken  in  a  small  wire  cage  is  less  free  that  one  allowed  to  roam  about  a  barnyard.  And  a  bird 
that  is  released  from  a  cage  and  allowed  to  fly  away  is  “set  free”  in  a  perfectly  plain  sense.  So, 
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rewriting  the  definition  to  eliminate  the  prejudice  in  favor  of  humans,  we  get:  “The  central  sense 
of  Freedom  is  that  in  which  a  being  is  free  when  he  is  able  to  do  as  he  pleases  without  being 
subject  to  external  constraints  on  his  actions.”  This  expresses  well  enough  the  concept  of  liberty 
with  which  we  should  be  concerned.  As  before,  we  may  proceed  by  asking  why  it  is  thought  that 
people  have  this  right — what  is  the  basis  of  it? — and  then  whether  a  similar  case  can  be  made  on 
behalf  of  members  of  other  species. 

One  possibility  is  to  take  liberty  to  be,  simply  and  without  need  of  any  further  justification, 
good  in  itself.4  If  we  take  this  approach,  then  we  might  say  that  humans  have  a  right  to  liberty 
simply  because  they  have  a  right  not  to  be  deprived  of  any  intrinsic  goods  that  they  are  capable  of 
enjoying.  (And  here  the  usual  qualifications  will  be  added,  to  the  effect  that  the  right  will  be  only 
as  extensive  as  is  compatible  with  others’  having  a  similar  right,  that  the  right  may  be  forfeited  or 
overridden  in  certain  circumstances,  and  so  forth.)  But  this  line  of  reasoning  applies  equally  well 
to  the  members  of  other  species.  It  is  parallel  to  the  right  not  to  be  tortured.  Any  animal  that  has 
the  capacity  for  suffering  pain  has  a  right  not  to  be  tortured,  and  the  reason  is  connected  to  the 
fact  that  suffering  pain  is  intrinsically  bad.  Similarly,  if  we  grant  humans  a  right  to  liberty  simply 
because  we  regard  liberty  as  something  good  that  they  are  capable  of  enjoying,  then  we  must  also 
grant  a  right  to  liberty  to  any  other  animal  that  is  capable  of  desiring  to  act  one  way  rather  than 
another. 

Liberty  and  Harm  to  Interests 

However,  not  many  philosophers  would  be  satisfied  with  the  intrinsic -good  approach,  because 
most  believe  it  is  possible  to  provide  a  rationale  for  the  right  to  liberty  that  does  not  simply  stop 
with  calling  it  good  in  itself.  For  example,  it  may  be  said  that  humans  have  a  right  to  liberty 
because  they  have  various  other  interests  that  will  suffer  if  their  freedom  is  unduly  restricted.  The 
right  to  liberty — the  right  to  be  free  of  external  constraints  on  one’s  actions — may  then  be  seen  as 
derived  from  a  more  basic  right  not  to  have  one’s  interests  needlessly  harmed. 

But  the  interests  of  many  other  species  are  also  harmed  by  a  loss  of  freedom.  It  is  a  familiar 
fact  that  many  wild  animals  do  not  fare  at  all  well  in  captivity.  Taken  from  their  natural  habitats 
and  put  in  zoos,  they  are  at  first  frantic  and  frustrated  because  they  cannot  carry  on  their  normal 
activities;  then  they  become  listless  and  inactive,  shadows  of  their  former  selves.  Some  become 
vicious  and  destructive.  Often  they  will  not  reproduce  in  captivity,  and  when  they  do,  their  young 
often  will  not  survive.  And  finally,  members  of  many  species  will  die  sooner  in  captivity  than  they 
would  in  their  natural  homes. 

Dr.  Herbert  Ratcliffe,  a  pathologist,  conducted  a  study  of  the  animals  in  a  Philadelphia  zoo. 
He  found  that  the  animals  were  suffering  from  sharply  increased  rates  of  heart  disease,  cancer, 
and  ulcers.  The  metabolism  of  some  white-tailed  deer  had  changed  to  such  an  extent  that  their 
horns  became  deformed.  The  zoo’s  breeding  colony  of  nutria — small,  beaverlike  animals — had 
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dwindled  because  the  young  animals  were  born  dwarfed,  failed  to  breed,  and  died  early.  Dr. 
Ratcliffe  attributes  all  of  this  to  the  effects  of  the  artificial  confined  environment  of  the  zoo.5 

Another  example  is  provided  by  a  widely  used  psychology  textbook,  which  tells  the  story  of  a 
baboon  colony  in  the  London  zoo.  Investigators 

observed  many  instances  of  bloody  fighting,  brutality,  and  apparently  senseless  violence.  Some  of  the 
females  were  torn  to  pieces,  and  no  infant  survived  to  maturity.  From  these  observations,  it  was 
concluded  that  such  violence  was  typical  of  the  “wild”  baboons.  ...  But  later,  when  baboons  were 
studied  under  natural  conditions  in  Africa,  in  the  “wild,”  it  was  discovered  that  they  lived  in  well- 
organized,  peaceful  groups,  in  which  the  only  aggressive  behavior  was  directed  at  predators  and 
intruders.6 

The  effects  of  confinement  on  animals  have  also  been  studied  in  the  psychological  laboratory. 
For  one  such  series  of  experiments,  reported  in  1972,  Dr.  Harry  F.  Harlow  of  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  built  a  vertical  chamber,  “basically  a  stainless  steel  trough  with  sides  that  slope  inward 
to  form  a  rounded  bottom.”7  The  device  measured  about  four  feet  by  one  foot  by  a  few  inches. 
The  idea  behind  the  chamber  was  explained  like  this:  “Depression  in  humans  has  been 
characterized  as  embodying  a  state  of  ‘helplessness  and  hopelessness,  sunken  in  a  well  of  despair,’ 
and  the  device  was  designed  on  an  intuitive  basis  to  reproduce  such  a  well  both  physically  and 
psychologically  for  monkey  subjects.” 

Rhesus  monkeys  were  used  for  the  experiments.  These  animals  are  often  used  in  psychological 
studies  because  they  are  intelligent,  sociable  creatures  that  resemble  humans  in  a  great  many  ways. 
The  experiments  were  conducted  by  putting  six -week-old  monkeys  into  the  “well  of  despair”  for 
a  period  of  forty-five  days.  The  purpose  was  to  “investigate  the  chamber’s  effectiveness  in 
production  of  psychopathology.” 

The  chamber  turned  out  to  be  very  effective.  While  confined,  the  subjects  were  said  to 
“typically  spend  most  of  their  time  huddled  in  a  corner  of  the  chamber.”  “Huddling”  is  defined  as 
a  “self-enclosed,  fetal-like  position  incorporating  any  or  all  patterns  of  self-clasp,  self-embrace,  or 
lowered  head.”  A  nine-month  period  of  observation  following  the  confinement  indicated  that  the 
effects  on  the  animals  were  permanent: 


The  results  indicated  that  a  45-day  period  of  vertical  chamber  confinement  early  in  life  produced  severe 
and  persistent  psychopathological  behavior  of  a  depressive  nature  in  the  experimental  subjects.  These 
monkeys  failed  tos  show  appreciable  changes  in  home-cage  behavioral  levels  during  the  9-month  period 
following  removal  from  the  vertical  chamber.  In  comparison  to  control  groups  of  cage-  and  peer-reared 
monkeys,  the  chambered  subjects  exhibited  abnormally  high  levels  of  self-clasp  and  huddle  and 
abnormally  low  levels  of  locomotion  and  environmental  exploration  in  both  the  home-cage  and 
playroom  situations.  Most  striking  was  the  virtual  absence  of  social  activity  among  chambered  subjects 
throughout  the  8  months  of  playroom  testing. 

So  there  is  ample  evidence,  from  many  sources,  that  animals  suffer  from  confinement.* 
Therefore,  if  the  right  to  liberty  is  grounded  in  the  fact  that  the  loss  of  freedom  involves  harm  to 
one’s  interests,  animals  as  well  as  humans  qualify  for  that  right.  The  moral  principal  might  be:  Any 
creature  that  has  interests  has  at  least  a  prima  facie  right  not  to  have  those  interests  needlessly 
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harmed.  Animals  that  suffer  in  captivity  have  an  interest  in  being  free,  and  so  at  least  a  prima  facie 
right  to  liberty.  Lucas,  immediately  after  giving  the  definition  of  “freedom”  (restricted  to  “rational 
agents”)  quoted  above,  says  that  “not  to  be  free  is  to  be  frustrated,  impotent,  futile.”  He  may  have 
been  thinking  only  of  humans,  but  the  description  applies  equally  well  to  animals  in  zoos,  and 
certainly  to  the  monkeys  trapped  in  the  well  of  despair. 

Animals  raised  for  food  also  suffer  in  confinement  Before  being  slaughtered,  cows  spend  their 
lives  crowded  into  feedlots  where  they  are  deprived  of  any  sort  of  herd  life  or  even  adequate 
exercise.**  Veal  calves  are  kept  in  pens  so  small  they  cannot  even  turn  around.***  Peter  Singer 
points  out  that  even  the  lowly  chicken  suffers  from  confinement  in  the  sort  of  cages  used  by 
poultry  farmers: 

[H]ens  are  crowded  four  or  five  to  a  cage  with  a  floor  area  of  twenty  inches  by  eighteen  inches,  or 
around  the  size  of  a  single  page  of  the  New  York  Times.  The  cages  have  wire  floors,  since  this  reduces 
cleaning  costs,  though  wire  is  unsuitable  for  the  hens’  feet;  the  floors  slope,  since  this  makes  the  eggs 
roll  down  for  easy  collection,  although  this  makes  it  difficult  for  the  hens  to  rest  comfortably.  In  these 
conditions  all  the  birds’  natural  instincts  are  thwarted:  they  cannot  stretch  their  wings  fully,  walk  freely, 
dust-bathe,  scratch  the  ground,  or  build  a  nest.  Although  they  have  never  known  other  conditions, 
observers  have  noticed  that  the  birds  vainly  try  to  perform  these  actions.  Frustrated  at  their  inability  to 
do  so,  they  often  develop  what  farmers  call  “vices,”  and  peck  each  other  to  death.  To  prevent  this,  the 
beaks  of  young  birds  are  often  cut  off.8**** 

Some  of  these  cruelties  have  to  do  with  the  type  of  confinement  rather  than  with  the  bare  fact 
that  the  birds  are  confined.  So,  if  the  cages  had  flat,  solid  floors  and  perches  for  the  hens,  some  of 
the  grounds  for  complaint  would  be  eliminated.  But  so  long  as  the  hens  are  confined  to  small 
cages,  their  natural  desire  to  scratch  the  dirt,  stretch  their  wings,  build  a  nest,  and  so  forth,  will  be 
frustrated.  This  is  not  to  say  that  total  freedom  is  required  to  satisfy  the  interests  of  chickens;  no 
apparent  harm  would  be  done  to  their  interests  if  they  were  kept  captive  while  being  allowed 
freedom  to  roam  a  large  area.  That  is  why  many  vegetarians  who  refuse  to  buy  eggs  produced 
under  the  conditions  described  by  Singer  nevertheless  will  buy  eggs  laid  by  “free -ranging”  hens. 

So  we  need  to  distinguish  two  things:  first,  we  need  to  distinguish  the  kinds  of  animals  whose 
interests  are  harmed  by  the  denial  of  freedom;  and  second,  we  need  to  distinguish  the  degree  of 
freedom  that  is  required  if  the  animals’  interests  are  not  to  be  harmed.  Lions,  but  not  chickens, 
may  need  to  be  set  completely  free  in  their  natural  habitats  in  order  to  flourish,  whereas  the  needs 
of  most  insects  may  be  so  limited  that  they  have  no  interest  in  freedom  at  all. 

Rationality 

At  this  point  the  business  about  humans’  superior  rationality  might  be  reintroduced.  For  even  if  it 
is  a  mistake  to  define  freedom  in  such  a  way  that  only  rational  agents  can  be  free,  it  might 
nevertheless  be  said  that  freedom  has  a  special  kind  of  importance  for  rational  agents  that  it 
cannot  have  for  nonrational  beings.  Somehow,  it  is  the  fact  that  we  are  rational  that  confers  on  us  the 
right  to  liberty.  In  one  form  or  another,  this  thought  is  found  in  the  writings  of  almost  all 
philosophers  who  discuss  the  “human  right”  to  liberty.  I  want  to  make  two  preliminary  comments 
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about  this.  The  first  has  only  to  do  with  a  certain  sentiment — so  you  may  want  to  discount  it  as  an 
argument — but  I  will  mention  it  anyway.  It  is  that  there  is  something  unbearably  sad  about  a 
grand  animal  such  as  a  lion  or  an  elephant  being  put  on  exhibit  and  reduced  to  nothing  more  than 
a  spectacle  for  people’s  enjoyment.  I  mention  this  here  because,  in  the  past,  humans  who  lacked 
“rationality”  have  suffered  the  same  fate.  Henry  Salt,  the  great  nineteenth-century  champion  of 
animal  rights,  noted: 

Two  or  three  generations  ago,  pauper-lunatics  used  to  be  caged  where  passers-by — nurses  perhaps  with 
children  in  their  charge — could  see  them  as  they  passed,  and  the  spectacle  was  sometimes  enjoyed.  (I 
remember  hearing  from  my  mother  that  such  was  die  case  at  Shrewsbury.  The  nurse  would  say,  “Where 
shall  we  go  to-day,  children?”  and  the  cry  would  be,  “Oh,  to  see  the  madmen,  please!”)9 

Most  of  us  recoil  at  this,  and  many  reasons  may  be  given  to  show  that  such  practices  are 
barbarous — perhaps  because  they  teach  children  callous  attitudes.  But  of  course  making  a  similar 
spectacle  of  animals  may  also  have  that  effect.  However,  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  our  initial 
reaction  has  much  to  do  with  such  considerations.  It  has  to  do  rather  with  the  sadness  and 
indignity  of  the  spectacle.  The  fact  that  the  being  on  exhibit  is  not  rational  hardly  matters,  in  the 
case  of  either  the  lunatic  or  the  lion.  The  second  comment  is  to  express  a  general  doubt  about  the 
relevance  of  rationality  to  the  value  of  freedom.  It  may  be  true,  as  philosophers  have  often 
stressed,  that  liberty  is  necessary  if  we  humans  are  to  develop  and  exercise  our  powers  as  rational 
agents  and  to  have  the  kinds  of  lives  we  want.  But  it  is  also  true  that  liberty  is  necessary  for  many 
nonhuman  animals  if  they  are  to  live  their  own  sorts  of  lives  and  flourish  in  ways  that  are  natural 
to  them. 

So  just  what  relevance  is  rationality  supposed  to  have?  One  popular  view,  derived  from  Kant, 
is  that  because  of  their  rational  powers,  humans  alone,  among  all  the  animals,  are  moral  agents, 
able  to  form  a  conception  of  right  and  wrong  and  guide  their  actions  by  it.  It  is  even  said  that, 
because  of  this,  there  are  two  kinds  of  freedom:  the  natural  freedom  of  any  creature  to  do  as  it 
pleases,  and  the  special,  moral  freedom  of  humans  to  guide  their  actions  by  their  sense  of  right  and 
wrong.10  The  idea  is  that  when  we  talk  of  human  freedom,  it  is  moral  freedom  that  is  especially 
important  and  that  must  be  protected.  Thus  our  right  to  liberty  has  a  foundation  and  importance 
that  the  liberty  of  mere  animals  cannot  have. 

Although  the  idea  of  moral  freedom  is  obscure,  it  is  also  very  powerful,  and  it  is  easy  to  feel 
the  force  of  it.  Here,  we  need  not  quarrel  with  the  notion  or  even  analyze  it  very  closely.  It  is 
sufficient  to  note  that  many  nonhuman  animals  have  capacities  that  might  very  well  be  called 
“moral,”  so  that  even  if  we  do  hold  moral  freedom  to  be  an  especially  important  type  of  liberty, 
there  is  still  no  reason  to  think  it  is  limited  to  human  beings.  For  even  though  animals  cannot 
form  an  intellectual  conception  of  right  and  wrong,  many  of  them  are  nevertheless  capable  of 
being  motivated  to  act  by  desires  that,  in  humans,  we  would  take  to  be  signs  of  moral  goodness. 
Many  nonhuman  animals  show  devotion  and  love  for  their  offspring  and  self-sacrificial  loyalty  to 
other  members  of  their  groups.  And  if  we  think  it  especially  important  to  allow  humans  the  liberty 
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to  act  on  their  conceptions  of  right  and  wrong,  why  should  it  not  also  be  important  to  allow  a 
nonhuman  mother  to  act  from  love  for  her  offspring?11 

The  sum  of  all  this  is  that  whatever  rationale  is  provided  for  granting  humans  a  right  to  liberty, 
a  relevandy  similar  one  is  available  in  the  case  of  at  least  some  other  species.  If  this  is  correct,  then 
the  right  to  liberty  is  not  a  “human”  right  at  all. 


Why  Some  Philosophers  Say  Animals  Cannot  Have  Rights 

Many  philosophers,  however,  say  that  animals  cannot  have  rights.  In  the  heyday  of  “philosophical 
analysis,”  when  some  thinkers  believed  that  philosophical  questions  could  be  answered  by 
examining  the  meanings  of  words,  it  was  suggested  that  attributing  rights  to  animals  involves  a 
conceptual  mistake.  In  his  paper  “Rights,”  H.  J.  McCloskey  observed  that 


important  conclusions  follow  from  the  question  as  to  whether  animals  have  rights.  If  they  do,  ...  it 
would  seem  an  illegitimate  invasion  of  animal  rights  to  kill  and  eat  them,  if,  as  seems  to  be  the  case,  we 
can  sustain  ourselves  without  killing  animals.  If  animals  have  rights,  the  case  for  vegetarianism  is  prima 
facie  very  strong,  and  is  comparable  with  the  case  against  cannibalism.12 

But  McCloskey  thought  this  unsettling  conclusion  could  be  avoided,  because  it  could  be  shown 
that  nonhuman  animals  are  not  even  logically  possible  bearers  of  rights.  He  argued  that 


A  right  cannot  be  possessed  by  someone;  hence,  only  beings  which  can  possess  things  can  possess 
rights.  My  right  to  life  is  mine,  I  possess  it.  It  is  as  much  mine  as  any  of  my  possessions — indeed  more 
so — for  I  possess  them  by  virtue  of  my  rights.  . . .  All  these  considerations  seem  to  exclude  the  lower 
animals  in  a  decisive  way,  and  the  higher  animals  in  a  less  decisive  but  still  fairly  conclusive  way  as 
possible  bearers  of  rights.  (Consider  “possess”  in  its  literal  use.  Can  a  horse  possess  anything,  e.g.  its 
stable,  its  rug,  in  a  literal  sense  of  “possess”?) 

But  clearly  this  argument  does  not  prove  the  point.  Why  can’t  animals  possess  things?  When  a 
bird  gathers  twigs  and  builds  a  nest,  isn’t  it  his,13  and  not  mine  or  yours  or  any  other  bird’s? 
Would  we  have  the  right  to  take  the  nest  from  him  to  satisfy  some  trivial  interest  of  ours  and 
leave  him  to  build  himself  another?  He  made  it  by  his  own  labor.  (Remember  Locke’s  example  of 
the  man  gathering  nuts.)  If  a  larger,  stronger  bird  drives  him  out  and  takes  over  the  nest  by  force, 
we  can  recognize  an  injustice  even  though  neither  animal  has,  or  could  have,  an  intellectualized 
conception  of  justice.  All  of  this  presupposes  that  the  bird  possesses  the  nest  as  a  matter  of  right, 
once  the  nest  is  built;  and  although  saying  this  does  clash  with  our  usual  amoral  way  of  regarding 
animals,  there  is  nothing  logicallj  odd  about  it. 

Like  McCloskey,  D.  G.  Ritchie  believed  that  if  we  recognize  animal  rights,  we  will  have  to 
make  drastic  changes  in  our  ways  of  treating  them.  But  he  also  thought  that  such  changes  are  not 
required  because  animals  don’t  have  rights.  In  his  book  Natural  Rights,14  Ritchie  argued  that  absurd 
consequences  follow  from  the  assumption  that  they  do;  for  example,  if  animals  have  rights,  then 
cats  who  eat  mice  violate  their  rights — but  that  is  silly. 
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Now,  it  does  sound  odd  to  speak  of  cats  violating  mice’s  rights,  but  this  may  be  at  least  partly 
because  we  hardly  ever  think  of  the  matter  in  this  light,  and  this  in  turn  may  be  because  we  don’t 
give  much  thought  to  the  morality  of  how  animals  are  treated.  Some  have  thought  that  there  is  a 
deeper  conceptual  reason  for  the  oddity  but  that  once  this  reason  is  understood,  it  provides  no 
grounds  for  doubting  that  animals  have  rights.  John  Plamenatz,15  for  example,  suggests  that  rights 
be  understood  as  rights  against  rational  beings,  so  that  animals  have  rights  against  us  but  not 
against  one  another.  Thus,  even  though  the  cat  cannot  violate  the  mouse’s  rights,  we  humans  can 
do  so. 

The  Kantian  Strategy 

Often  philosophers  have  tried  to  identify  some  one  characteristic  that  a  being  must  possess  in 
order  to  have  rights.  They  have  sought  a  simple  formula:  Beings  have  rights  if  and  only  if  they  have  X. 
More  often  than  not,  they  have  assumed  that  since  only  humans  have  rights,  X  must  be  a 
characteristic  that  other  animals  lack. 

Kant,  for  example,  held  that  although  we  have  duties  involving  nonhuman  animals,  we  can 
have  no  duties  to  nonhuman  animals — just  as  we  can  have  duties  involving  trees  but  not  duties  to 
trees.  On  Kant’s  view,  we  may  very  well  have  a  duty  not  to  lull  an  animal.  Perhaps  it  is  someone’s 
pet — the  person  owns  the  animal  and  would  be  unhappy  over  its  death;  therefore  we  should  not 
lull  it.  The  reasons  we  should  not  lull  it,  however,  all  concern  the  person’s  interests  and  not  the 
animal’s.  We  can  never  have  a  duty  not  to  mistreat  an  animal  founded  upon  the  animal’s  own 
interests. 

If  Kant’s  view  is  correct,  then  animals  cannot  have  rights;  for  if  a  being  has  rights,  then  the 
duties  we  have  in  virtue  of  those  rights  are  duties  to  him  and  not  merely  duties  involving  him.  The 
difference  between  humans  and  other  animals  that  explains  this  difference  in  moral  status  is  that 
humans  are  “self-conscious,”  whereas  other  animals  are  not.16  Thus,  on  Kant’s  view,  X  is  self- 
consciousness:  self-conscious  beings,  and  only  self-conscious  beings,  can  have  rights. 

There  are  three  main  difficulties  with  this  view. 

First,  and  most  obvious,  it  seems  false  to  say  that  we  can  have  no  duties  founded  on  the 
interests  of  animals  themselves.  If  making  an  animal  suffer  has  adverse  effects  on  human  beings, 
that  is  certainly  a  reason  it  is  wrong.  But  even  if  there  are  no  adverse  effects  for  humans,  wantonly 
torturing  animals  is  still  wrong.  Kant  maintains,  however,  that  this  is  not  a  real  possibility:  cruelty 
to  animals  always  involves  at  least  the  possibility  of  harm  to  persons,  because  “He  who  is  cruel  to 
animals  becomes  hard  also  in  his  dealings  with  men.”17  But  this  seems  unlikely.  Is  there  any 
reason  to  believe  that  people  in  the  meat  business,  or  people  who  experiment  on  animals,  or 
people  who  go  hunting,  are  more  cruel  to  their  fellow  humans  than  other  people?  It  may  be  so, 
but  I  know  of  no  reason  to  believe  it  is  so.  Those  people  are,  so  far  as  their  fellow  humans  are 
concerned,  moral  in  the  ordinary  ways. 
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Second,  the  idea  that  the  possession  of  rights  depends  on  self-consciousness  is  so  obscure  as 
to  be  deeply  problematic.  What  exacdy  is  “self-consciousness”?  In  ordinary  speech,  “self- 
conscious”  means  awkward  and  easily  embarrassed,  ill  at  ease — as  in,  “Johnny  went  to  the  party 
but  was  too  self-conscious  to  dance.”  Obviously  this  is  not  what  Kant  has  in  mind — the  Kantian 
thesis  is  not  that  only  the  ill-at-ease  have  rights.  In  what  then,  does  self-consciousness  in  the 
philosopher’s  sense  consist? 

One  contemporary  philosopher  who  has  tried  to  clarify  the  notion  is  Michael  Tooley.  Like 
Kant,  Tooley  believes  that  self-consciousness  is  a  morally  crucial  notion;  more  specifically,  he 
believes  that  without  this  characteristic,  one  cannot  have  a  right  to  life.  In  his  well-known  essay 
“Abortion  and  Infanticide,”  Tooley  maintains,  “An  organism  possesses  a  serious  right  to  life  only 
if  it  possesses  the  concept  of  a  self  as  a  continuing  subject  of  experiences  and  other  mental  states, 
and  believes  that  it  is  itself  such  a  continuing  entity.”18  Unlike  Kant,  Tooley  leaves  open  the 
possibility  that  animals  might  have  a  right  to  life  by  this  criterion — but  it  seems  only  a  bare 
possibility,  unrealized  by  actual  animals. 

But  in  making  the  Kantian  thesis  more  explicit,  Tooley  has  not  made  it  any  more  plausible.  We 
may  assume  that  David  Hume  had  a  right  to  life,  if  anybody  has  one;  yet  Hume  certainly  did  not 
believe  that  he  was  a  self  who  was  a  continuing  subject  of  experiences.  In  fact,  he  specifically 
denied  that,  and  so  do  many  behavioral  psychologists.19  It  might  be  suggested  that  Tooley’s  thesis 
could  be  amended  so  as  to  avoid  this  objection  by  leaving  off  the  last  clause.  But  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  difficulty  is  caused  entirely  by  the  reference  to  belief.  It  is  doubtful  that  anyone  other  than 
philosophers  even  possesses  the  concept  of  such  a  self — my  father,  for  example,  is  an  intelligent 
man  but  not  a  philosopher,  and  I  doubt  that  he  “possesses  the  concept  of  a  self  as  a  continuing 
subject  of  experiences  and  other  mental  states.”  If  he  does  have  this  concept,  he  certainly  is  not 
aware  of  it.  Hume  argued  that  this  concept  is  not  even  intelligible.20  Others  disagree.  I  do  not 
know  who  is  right,  but  I  would  not  like  the  existence  of  my  right  to  life  to  depend  on  the 
outcome  of  such  a  debate. 

But  the  third  difficulty  for  the  Kantian  view  is  by  far  the  most  interesting  one.  The  Kantian 
strategy  is  to  identify  one  characteristic  that  is  supposed  to  be  relevant  to  the  possession  of  any 
right.  That  is  far  less  plausible  than  to  think  that  the  characteristics  one  must  have  in  order  to 
have  a  right  vary  with  the  rights  themselves.  Consider,  for  example,  rights  as  different  as  the  right 
to  freedom  of  worship  and  the  right  not  to  be  tortured.  To  have  the  former  right,  one  must  be  a 
creature  with  a  capacity  for  worship:  one  must  have  religious  beliefs  and  the  capacity  to 
participate  in  a  form  of  life  in  which  worship  could  have  some  place.  For  this  reason,  it  seems 
senseless  to  think  that  rabbits  could  have  such  a  right.  At  the  same  time,  rabbits  might  very  well 
have  a  right  not  to  be  tortured,  for  the  capacity  to  worship  has  litde  to  do  with  that  right. 

Perhaps,  by  some  convoluted  reasoning,  it  might  be  shown  that  only  self-conscious  beings  can 
have  a  right  to  worship.  But  does  having  a  right  not  to  be  tortured  depend  on  being  self- 
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conscious?  One  way  to  get  a  grip  on  this  is  to  ask  whether  a  person’s  self-consciousness  figures 
into  the  reasons  we  object  to  torture.  Do  we  object  to  a  person’s  being  tortured  because  he  is  a 
self-conscious  being?  Or,  to  use  Tooley’s  explication  of  the  idea,  because  he  possesses  a  concept 
of  the  self  as  a  continuing  subject  of  experiences?  I  do  not  believe  that  this  is  why  torture  is 
wrong;  the  explanation  is  much  simpler.  Torture  is  wrong  because  it  hurts.  It  is  the  capacity  for 
suffering,  and  not  the  possession  of  sophisticated  concepts,  that  underlies  the  wrongness  of 
torture.  This  is  true  for  both  people  and  rabbits;  in  both  cases,  torture  is  wrong  because  of  the 
suffering  that  is  caused.  The  characteristic  of  humans  that  qualifies  them  as  bearers  of  a  right  not 
to  be  tortured  is,  therefore,  a  characteristic  also  possessed  by  rabbits,  and  by  many  other  animals 
as  well.  And  it  is  a  different  capacity  from  the  capacity  necessary  to  have  a  right  to  worship. 

This  argument  contains  an  important  gap.  We  might  concede  that  we  have  the  same  reason 
for  objecting  to  torturing  animals  that  we  have  for  objecting  to  torturing  humans  but  still 
maintain  that  torturing  humans  violates  their  rights,  whereas  torturing  animals  does  not.  For  it 
may  be  wrong  to  treat  an  animal  in  a  certain  way  without  any  question  of  rights  being  involved.  To 
address  this  issue,  we  need  to  ask  what  the  difference  is  between  merely  having  a  duty  not  to  treat 
someone  in  a  certain  way  and  violating  their  rights  by  treating  them  in  that  way.  Three  differences 
come  to  mind. 

(1)  When  it  is  a  matter  of  an  individual’s  right  not  to  be  treated  in  a  certain  way,  treating  that 
person  in  that  way  is  objectionable  for  that  person’s  own  sake ,  and  not  merely  for  the  sake  of 
someone  or  something  else.  Thus  if  a  pet-owner’s  animal  is  harmed  and  the  only  objection  we 
have  is  that  the  owner’s  interests  are  violated,  we  are  not  considering  the  animal  to  have  any  rights 
of  its  own  in  the  matter. 

(2)  When  rights  are  involved,  the  rights  bearer  may  protest,  in  a  special  way,  if  he  or  she  is  not 
treated  properly.  Suppose  you  think  you  ought  to  give  money  for  famine  relief,  but  you  consider 
this  to  be  simply  an  act  of  generosity  on  your  part.  You  ought  to  do  it  because  you  ought  to  be 
generous  to  those  in  need.  However,  you  do  not  consider  the  starving  to  have  a  right  to  your 
money;  you  do  not  owe  it  to  them  in  any  sense.  Then,  you  will  not  think  them  entitled  to 
complain  if  you  choose  not  to  give;  it  will  not  be  proper  for  them  to  insist  that  you  contribute  or 
to  feel  resentment  if  you  do  not.  Whether  you  do  your  moral  duty  is  in  this  case  strictly  up  to  you, 
and  you  owe  them  no  explanation  if  you  choose  not  to  do  so.  On  the  other  hand,  if  they  have  a 
right  to  your  money,  it  is  permissible  for  them  to  complain,  to  insist,  and  to  feel  resentment  if  you 
do  not  give  them  what  they  have  coming. 

(3)  When  rights  are  involved,  the  position  of  third  parties  is  different.  If  you  are  violating 
someone’s  rights,  it  is  permissible  for  a  third  party  to  intervene  and  compel  you  to  stop.  But  if  you 
are  not  violating  anyone’s  rights,  then  even  though  you  are  not  behaving  as  you  should,  no  third 
party  is  entitled  to  force  you  to  do  otherwise.  Since  giving  for  famine  relief  is  widely  considered 
not  to  involve  the  rights  of  the  starving  but  only  to  involve  “charity”  toward  them,  it  is  not 
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considered  permissible  for  anyone  to  compel  you  to  contribute.  But  if  you  had  contracted  to 
provide  food,  so  that  they  now  had  a  claim  of  right  on  your  aid,  compulsion  would  be  thought 
proper  if  you  reneged.21 

When  judged  by  these  measures,  it  appears  that  animals  do  have  a  right  not  to  be  tortured  and 
not  merely  that  we  are  wrong  to  torture  them.  (1)  Torturing  animals  is  objectionable  for  reasons 
having  to  do  with  the  animals’  own  interests.  (2)  Someone  speaking  for  the  animals  could 
legitimately  complain  in  their  behalf  and  insist  that  you  not  torture  them.  For  this  complaint  to  be 
heard,  the  animals  would  need  surrogates  only  in  the  same  way  that  mentally  deficient  humans 
and  infants  require  surrogates  to  assert  their  rights.  (3)  Finally,  the  position  of  third  parties  is  the 
same  as  where  rights  are  involved;  it  is  permissible  for  third  parties  to  compel  you  not  to  do  it. 
The  weight  of  this  evidence,  then,  is  that  the  animals  have  a  right  not  to  be  tortured — it  is  not 
simply  that  we  are  being  nice  in  not  harming  them. 

The  Kantian  strategy  is  common  among  contemporary  philosophers  who  theorize  that 
eligibility'  for  rights  depends  on  possession  of  certain  characteristics  without  considering  that  the 
relevant  characteristics  might  change  as  different  rights  are  in  question.  In  Anarchy,  State,  and 
Utopia,  Robert  Nozick  holds  that  a  being  has  rights  only  if  it  is  a  rational,  free  moral  agent  with 
“the  ability  to  regulate  and  guide  its  life  in  accordance  with  some  overall  conception  that  it 
chooses  to  accept.”22  McCloskey’s  idea  is  that  the  capacity  for  moral  self-direction  qualifies  one 
for  basic  moral  rights.  Other  examples  could  easily  be  cited.  These  thinkers  are  all  up  to  the  old 
Kantian  trick:  the  attempt  to  divide  rights  bearers  from  non-rights  bearers  on  the  basis  of  their 
possession,  or  lack,  of  some  one  (set  of)  very  general  characteristic (s).  The  primary  objection  must 
be  to  the  form,  not  the  content,  of  these  proposals.  Why  should  we  believe  that  the  same 
characteristics  that  make  one  eligible  for  one  right  also  make  one  eligible  for  the  others?  Surely 
the  sensible  approach  is  to  take  up  the  rights,  and  the  characteristics  that  qualify  us  for  them,  one 
at  a  time. 

Reciprocity 

There  is,  however,  a  somewhat  deeper  reason  for  doubting  that  animals  can  have  rights.  It  is 
plausible  to  think  that  moral  requirements  can  exist  only  where  certain  conditions  of  reciprocity 
are  satisfied.  The  basic  idea  here  is  that  a  person  is  obligated  to  respect  the  interests  of  others  and 
acknowledge  that  they  have  claims  against  her  only  if  the  others  are  willing  to  respect  her  interests 
and  acknowledge  her  claims.  This  may  be  thought  of  as  a  matter  of  fairness:  if  we  are  to  accept 
inconvenient  restrictions  on  our  conduct  in  the  interests  of  benefiting  (or  at  least  not  harming) 
others,  then  it  is  only  fair  that  the  others  should  accept  similar  restrictions  on  their  conduct  for 
the  sake  of  our  interests. 

The  requirement  of  reciprocity  is  central  to  contract  theories  of  ethics.  Hobbes,  for  example, 
conceived  of  moral  rules  as  rules  that  rational,  self-interested  people  will  agree  to  obey  on 
condition  that  others  will  obey  them  as  well.23  Each  person  can  be  motivated  to  accept  such  an 
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arrangement  by  considering  the  benefits  she  will  gain  if  others  abide  by  the  rules;  and  her  own 
compliance  with  the  rules  is  the  fair  price  she  pays  to  secure  the  compliance  of  others.  That  is  the 
point  of  the  “contract.”  It  is  a  natural  part  of  such  theories  that  nonhuman  animals  are  not 
covered  by  the  same  moral  rules  that  govern  the  treatment  of  humans,  for  the  animals  cannot 
participate  in  the  mutual  agreement  on  which  the  whole  setup  depends. 

This  implication  is  made  explicit  in  John  Rawls’s  A  Theory  of  Justice ,24  Rawls  identifies  the 
principles  of  justice  as  those  that  would  be  accepted  by  rational,  self-interested  people  in  what  he 
calls  “the  original  position”;  that  is,  a  position  of  ignorance  with  respect  to  particular  facts  about 
oneself  and  one’s  position  in  society.  The  question  then  arises  as  to  what  sorts  of  beings  are  owed 
the  guarantees  of  justice.  Rawls’s  answer  is: 

We  use  the  characterization  of  the  persons  in  the  original  position  to  single  out  the  kinds  of  beings  to 
whom  the  principles  chosen  apply.  After  all,  the  parties  are  thought  of  as  adopting  diese  criteria  to 
regulate  their  common  institutions  and  their  conduct  toward  one  another;  and  the  description  of  their 
nature  enters  into  the  reasoning  by  which  these  principles  are  selected.  Thus  equal  justice  is  owed  to 
those  who  have  the  capacity  to  take  part  in  and  act  in  accordance  with  the  public  understanding  of  the 
initial  situation. 

This,  he  says,  explains  why  nonhuman  animals  do  not  have  the  “equal  basic  rights”  possessed  by 
humans;  “they  have  some  protection  certainly  but  their  status  is  not  that  of  human  beings.”  And 
of  course  this  result  is  not  surprising,  for  if  rights  are  determined  by  agreements  of  mutual  interest 
and  animals  are  not  able  to  participate  in  the  agreements,  then  how  can  their  interests  give  rise  to 
rights? 

The  requirement  of  reciprocity  may  seem  plausible,  and  I  think  that  it  does  contain  the  germ 
of  a  plausible  idea — I  will  say  more  about  this  in  a  moment — but  nevertheless  there  are  good 
reasons  to  reject  it.  We  need  to  distinguish  the  conditions  necessary  for  having  a  moral  obligation 
from  the  conditions  necessary  for  being  the  beneficiary  of  a  moral  obligation. 

Normal  adult  humans  have  the  moral  obligation  not  to  torture  one  another.  What 
characteristics  make  it  possible  for  people  to  have  this  obligation?  For  one  thing,  they  must  be 
able  to  understand  what  torture  is,  and  they  must  be  capable  of  recognizing  that  it  is  wrong.  When 
someone  (a  severely  retarded  person,  perhaps)  lacks  such  capacities,  we  do  not  think  he  has  such 
obligations,  and  we  do  not  hold  him  responsible  for  what  he  does.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  a 
different  question  what  characteristics  qualify  someone  to  be  the  beneficiary  of  this  obligation.  It 
is  wrong  to  torture  people — they  are  the  beneficiaries  of  our  obligation  not  to  torture — not 
because  of  their  capacity  for  understanding  what  torture  is,  or  for  recognizing  that  it  is  morally 
wrong,  but  simply  because  of  their  capacity  for  experiencing  pain.  Thus  a  person  may  lack  the 
characteristics  necessary  for  having  a  certain  obligation  and  yet  may  still  possess  the  characteristics 
necessary  to  qualify  him  as  the  beneficiary  of  that  obligation.  A  severely  retarded  person  may  not 
be  able  to  understand  what  torture  is,  or  see  it  as  wrong,  and  yet  still  be  able  to  suffer  pain.  So  we 
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have  an  obligation  not  to  torture  him,  even  though  he  cannot  have  a  similar  obligation  not  to 
torture  us. 

The  requirement  of  reciprocity  says  that  a  person  is  morally  required  to  accept  restrictions  on 
his  conduct  in  the  interests  of  not  harming  others  only  if  the  others  reciprocate.  The  example  of 
the  retarded  person  shows  this  to  be  false.  He  is  not  capable  of  restricting  his  conduct  in  this  way; 
nevertheless,  we  have  an  obligation  to  restrict  ours.  We  are  in  the  same  position  with  respect  to 
nonhuman  animals;  like  the  retarded  person,  they  lack  characteristics  necessary  for  having 
obligations;  but  they  may  still  be  the  beneficiaries  of  our  obligations.  The  fact  that  they  cannot 
reciprocate,  then,  does  not  affect  our  basic  obligations  to  them. 

I  said  that  the  requirement  of  reciprocity,  although  unacceptable,  does  contain  the  germ  of  a 
plausible  idea.  What  I  have  in  mind  is  the  idea  that  if  a  person  is  capable  of  acting  considerately  of 
our  interests  and  refuses  to  do  so,  then  we  are  released  from  any  similar  obligations  we  might  have 
had  to  him.  This  may  very  well  be  right.  But  whether  or  not  this  point  is  accepted  makes  no 
difference  to  our  duties  to  nonhuman  animals,  since  they  lack  the  capacity  to  “refuse”  to 
recognize  obligations  to  us,  just  as  they  are  not  able  to  accept  such  obligations. 

James  Rachels  (1941—2003;  http:!  /  www.iamesrachels.orgl J  helped  ignite  the  movement  from  teaching  metaethics 
in  American  colleges  to  teaching  concrete  practical  issues  with  his  groundbreaking  anthology  Moral  Problems, 
which  sold  100,000  copies  over  three  editions.  In  1975,  he  wrote  Active  and  Passive  Euthanasia’,  arguing  that 
the  distinction  so  important  in  the  law  between  killing  and  letting  die  has  no  rational  basis.  Originally  appearing  in 
the  New  England  Journal  of  Medicine,  this  essay  has  been  reprinted  300  times  and  is  a  staple  of 
undergraduate  education.  The  End  of  Life  (1986)  broadened  and  deepened  these  ideas.  Created  from 
Animals  (1990)  argued  that  a  Darwinian  world-view  has  widespread  philosophical  implications,  including  drastic 
implications  for  our  treatment  of  nonhuman  animals.  Can  Ethics  Provide  Answers?  (1997)  was  Rachels’  first 
collection  of  papers;  The  Legacy  of  Socrates  (2007)  was  his  second.  His  textbook,  The  Elements  of  Moral 
Philosophy,  is  currently  the  best-selling  book  in  philosophy.  Shortly  before  being  diagnosed  with  cancer,  Rachels 
finished  Problems  from  Philosophy,  an  introduction  to  his  subject,  published  posthumously. 

f  This  essay  is  reprinted  from  James  Rachels  (1 997)  Can  Ethics  Provide  Answers ?  And  Other  Essays  in 
Moral  Philosophy  Lanham,  Maryland:  Rowman  &  Litdefield,  pp.  81—98,  with  the  kind  permission  of 
David  Rachels. 
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Editor’s  notes 

*  Although  it  may  be  that  Rachels  is  striving  to  remain  objective  and/or  considers  that  Harlow’s 
experiments  here  (and  there  are  others)  are  so  obviously  sadistic  that  they  require  no  comment,  one  still 
wishes  that  he  had  called  them  for  what  they  are:  deliberate  cruelty;  whether  they  also  hint  at  serious  human 
psychopathology  is  left  to  the  reader. 

**  Feedlots  are  largely  a  US  and  Australian  phenomenon  although  attempts  have  been  made  recently  to 
introduce  the  system  to  the  UK. 

***  yeal  pens/crates/ stalls  started  to  be  phased  out  as  from  1990  in  the  UK  and  since  in  various  parts  of 
Europe.  They  are  slowly  being  banned,  state  by  state,  in  the  US. 

****  Such  systems  are  used  in  most  of  the  world’s  egg  production.  Battery  cages  are  due  to  be  banned  in 
the  EU  from  1  January  2012  after  a  ten-year  phase-out.  A  ban  on  the  beak-trimming  of  laying  hens  was  due 
to  be  implemented  in  the  UK  in  January  2011,  but  the  government  intends  to  postpone  this  ban  until  at 
least  2016. 
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Jonathan  Safran  Foer’s  Eating  Animals  and  BBC2’s  Review 
Show:  How  to  repel  the  invader 

Sandy  Smart 


I  suggest  that  what  follows  —  the  story  of  a  review  of  Jonathan  Safran  Foer’s,  Hating  Animals  on 
BBC2’s  Review  Show  of  26  February  2010  and  a  complaint  about  it  —  is  typical  of  the  BBC  and  of 
television  in  general.  3-iere  the  BBC  ignored  the  opportunity  to  discuss  responsibly  the  range  of 
serious  issues  and  practices  involved  in  the  production  of  ‘meat’  that  had  been  thoroughly 
investigated  by  the  author.  Something  else  happened  instead.  Something  always  does. 

I  had  been  encouraged  by  Jim  Blaxter’s  article  about  a  vegan  media  critique  in  Critical  Society  1 
(Winter  2009/10:  7—14)  and  was  concerned  that  the  animal  liberation  movement  had  ignored  this 
crucial  area;  indeed,  most  of  the  time  it  can  feel  like  the  movement  is  oblivious  to  television. 

Otherwise  an  award-winning  novelist  —  Everything  is  Illuminated  (2002)  and  Extremely  Eoud  and 
Incredibly  Close  (2005)  —  Foer  says  that  ‘Fatherhood  was  the  immediate  impetus  for  the  journey  that 
would  become  this  book,  but  I’d  been  packing  my  bags  for  most  of  my  life  [pp  5—6].’  He’s  referring 
to  his  on— off  vegetarianism  as  he  grew  up  and  into  adulthood,  the  stories  he  told  himself  to  excuse 
the  lapses  and  the  wilful  forgetting  that  meat-eating  requires.  This  continued  into  marriage,  ‘But  then 
we  decided  to  have  a  child,  and  that  was  a  different  story  that  would  necessitate  a  different  story  [p 
10].’ 


At  many  times  in  my  life,  I  have  forgotten  that  I  have  stories  to  tell  about  food.  I  just  ate  what  was 
available  or  tasty,  what  seemed  natural,  sensible,  or  healthy — what  was  there  to  explain?  But  the  kind  of 
parenthood  I  always  imagined  practicing  abhors  such  forgetfulness. 

This  story  didn’t  begin  as  a  book.  I  simply  wanted  to  know — for  myself  and  my  family — what  meat  is.  I 
wanted  to  know  as  concretely  as  possible.  Where  does  it  come  from?  How  is  it  produced?  How  are  animals 
treated,  and  to  what  extent  does  that  matter?  What  are  the  economic,  social,  and  environmental  effects  of 
eating  animals?  My  personal  quest  didn’t  stay  that  way  for  long.  Through  my  efforts  as  a  parent,  I  came 
face-to-face  with  realities  that  as  a  citizen  I  couldn’t  ignore,  and  as  a  writer  I  couldn’t  keep  to  myself.  |p  12] 


Although  his  new  fatherhood  and  research  for  the  book  consolidated  his  vegetarianism,  and  although 
he  retains  a  soft  spot  for  the  old-time  family  farm  that  took  more  personal  care  of  animals  Foer 
recognises  that  such  represents  at  best  1%  of  animal  farms  in  the  US  now  and  that  its  demise  is  due 
to  the  inherent  inefficiency  of  animal-based  food  production;  even  factory  farms  have  ‘absurd 
economics’  (p  264). 

In  Eating  Animals  Foer  lists  several  sources,  for  which  see  the  Appendix  at  the  end  of  this  article  — 
best  read  it  now  —  that  also  reprints  the  ‘Environmentalism’  entry  from  the  book’s  ‘Words/Meaning’ 
chapter,  to  which  the  sources  apply.  It  is  on  the  environmentalism  aspect  of  eating  animals  that  this 
article  focuses.  And  lest  it  be  thought  that  the  book  and  its  sources/ references  are  relevant  only  to 
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the  US  and  not,  say,  to  the  UK,  note  what  Foer  says  in  his  ‘Preface  to  the  UK  Edition’:  ‘A  British 
reader  who  cares  about  the  issues  raised  in  this  book  should  not  find  any  peace  in  being  British  ...  in 
a  different  time  or  place,  I  might  have  made  different  decisions  about  eating  animals.  The  United 
Kingdom  is  not  the  different  place  I  was  imagining.’ 

So,  Hating  Animals  (a  book  reputed  to  have  changed  2011  Oscar- winning  actress  Natalie  Portman 
‘from  a  twenty-year  vegetarian  to  a  vegan  activist’;  http://  www.huffingtonpost.com/natalie- 
portman/jonathan-safran-foers-iea_b_334407.html;  accessed  9  March  2011)  might  have  given  rise  to 
some  soul  searching  and  questioning  of  the  industry  that’s  dedicated  to  turning  nonhumans  into 
‘meat’.  However  ... 


The  show  and  the  complaint 

In  the  Review  Show,  Foer  (on  video)  read  from  his  book,  which  was  then  discussed  by  the  host  and  the 
three  guests  —  a  food  critic,  an  art  critic  and  Rosie  Boycott.  Boycott  was  asked  if  reading  Hating 
Animals  had  changed  her  attitude  towards  ‘meat’.  She  replied: 

No.  Because  I  think  it’s  incredibly  important  ...  that  if  you  want  to  change  the  system  and  you  want  to  eat 
meat  you  should  buy  meat  that  you  know  where  it’s  come  from.  You  should  encourage  the  local  farmer, 
you  should  encourage  the  farmer  who  lets  pigs  play  in  fields  and  cows  graze  on  grass  which  they’re  meant 
to  do  so  that  you  can  bring  back  more  sustainable  farming.  Because  if  everybody  backed  out  of  this  system 
actually  it  would  be  very  bad  for  the  environment  in  the  long  run  so  I’m  not  entirely  with  Jonathan  on  this 
one  but  I  think  the  book’s  got  great  strengths  and  some  weaknesses. 

I  complained  to  the  BBC  that  having  had  to  wait  years  for  the  corporation  to  engage  with  the  issues 
Foer  deals  with  in  Hating  Animals,  the  Review  Show  quickly  relocated  any  hint  of  animal  emancipation 
back  into  the  safe  but  inconsistent,  self-contradictory  and  indeed  self-congratulatory  territory  of 
welfarism,  an  ideological  strategy.  The  BBC  virtually  ignored  this  point,  but,  when  pressed,  eventually 
treated  it  separately  (the  outcome  of  that  will  be  the  subject  of  a  different  article),  and  concentrated 
on  a  second  point  —  I  asked  why  it  was  that  Boycott  could  get  away  with  the  wild  claim:  ‘if  everybody 
backed  out  of  this  system  actually  it  would  be  very  bad  for  the  environment  in  the  long  run’.  This  is 
the  main  matter  of  the  present  article  (leaving  aside  Boycott’s  assumption  that  organic  animal  farming 
is  practicable  and  sustainable  in  terms  of  feeding  six  billion  people  and  indeed  the  billions  of 
nonhumans  who  are  no  doubt  ‘meant’  to  be  eaten). 

Whilst  Foer  can,  of  course,  be  challenged  about  his  ‘views’,  views  that  are  backed  up  in  Hating 
Animals  with  extensive  scientific  references,  Boycott  offered  no  evidence,  and  faced  no  challenge  or 
request  for  explanation  from  the  bamboozled  or  compliant  host  or  other  guests.  Note  that  Boycott 
was  a  co-founder  of  Spare  Rib  magazine,  former  editor  of  The  Independent  and  the  Daily  Express,  media 
adviser  to  the  Council  of  Europe,  former  pig  farmer,  former  guest  on  both  Hell’s  Kitchen  and  Celebrity 
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MasterChef  and  chair  of  London  Food,  an  appointment  made  (based  on  food  credentials  presumably) 
while  she  was  farming  pigs  for  slaughter  in  Somerset  (started  2005,  failed  2009).  Boycott  is  media 
sawy  and  knows  she  can  get  away  with  wild  comments;  her  position  and  past  make  this  kind  of 
claiming  far  more  serious  than  if  she  were  an  unknown. 

Before  we  look  at  what  the  BBC  complaints  process  —  followed  to  the  end  —  made  of  it,  it  is 
interesting  to  note  here  that  we  seem  to  be  in  the  area  where  ‘feeble  arguments  easily  pass  for 
convincing  when  they  are  on  the  same  side  as  the  prevailing  sentiment’  (J.  S.  Mill),  or  even  beyond  it; 
change  ‘feeble  arguments’  to  ‘wild  claims’.  And  that: 


In  two  minutes,  between  two  commercials,  or  in  a  few  hundred  words,  you  can  say  some  conventional 
things.  For  example,  if  I’m  given  two  minutes  on  the  radio  and  I  want  to  condemn  the  Russians  for 
invading  Afghanistan,  that’s  easy.  I  don’t  need  any  evidence,  I  don’t  need  any  facts,  I  can  make  any  claim 
that  I  want,  anything  goes  because  that’s  conventional  thought,  that’s  what  everybody  believes  anyway,  so  if 
I  say  it  it’s  not  surprising,  and  I  don’t  have  to  back  it  up.  . . .  On  the  other  hand,  suppose  I  were  to  try  in 
two  minutes  to  condemn  the  U.S.  invasion  of  South  Vietnam,  or  the  U.S.  attack  against  Nicaragua.  That 
sounds  crazy.  The  U.S.  isn’t  attacking  people!  So  within  two  minutes  between  two  commercials  it  sounds 
absurd,  in  fact  any  unconventional  opinion  sounds  absurd.  The  reason  is  that  if  you  say  anything  in  the  least 
was  unconventional,  you  naturally,  and  rightly,  are  expected  to  give  a  reason,  to  give  evidence,  to  build  up 
an  argument,  to  say  why  you  believe  that  unconventional  thing.  The  very  structure  of  the  media  in  the 
United  States  prevents  that,  makes  it  impossible.  The  result  is  that  what’s  expressible  are  conventional 
thoughts  and  conventional  doctrine.  That’s  a  very  effective  technique  for  blocking  thought  and  criticism 
(Chomsky  1992:  131).1 

Even  that  overdoes  it:  you  don’t  need  that  much  time  or  space  if  you’re  saying  the  right  things. 


The  BBC  and  the  snuffing  of  complaint 

The  programme  itself  was  bad  enough  but  the  BBC  responded  to  my  complaint  with  disclaimers 
about  programme  contributors’  personal  opinions  not  being  endorsed  or  supported  by  the  BBC.  Fair 
enough.  But  then,  the  snide  condescension: 


Although  some  people  [such  as?]  believe  that  a  programme  should  not  allow  certain  groups  or  individuals 
to  air  their  views,  we  feel  that  it’s  better  to  include  many  viewpoints  wherever  possible. 

This  may  include  hearing  opinions  which  some  people  may  personally  disagree  but  with  which 
individuals  may  be  fully  entitled  to  hold  in  the  context  of  legitimate  debate. 

Such  an  approach  is  more  likely  to  provide  the  public  with  access  to  differing  perspectives  on  a  subject 
and  to  help  explain  its  context. 

With  regards  to  the  BBC  in  general  terms,  we  don’t  seek  to  denigrate  any  view,  nor  to  promote  any 
view,  but  seek  to  identify  all  significant  views,  and  to  test  them  rigorously  and  fairly  on  behalf  of  the 
audience.  (Nicola  Maguire,  BBC  Complaints,  email,  6.4.10) 


The  point  is,  though,  that  Boycott’s  comments  were  not  offered  as  a  ‘viewpoint’  but,  instead,  and 
especially  considering  her  background  and  position,  as  fact,  and  accepted  as  such.  She  could  well 
have  said  that  there  is  research  and  opinion  which  claims  that  if  everyone  gave  up  meat  it  would  be  an 
environmental  disaster.  But  the  London  Food  chair  chose  instead  to  represent  her  position  as  the 
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Truth,  with  no  reference  or  challenge  to  Foer’s  specific  sources,  and  with  authority.  Nor  was  this  any 
kind  of  debate  but,  as  I  have  pointed  out,  a  collective  relocation  of  the  issues  into  safe,  preferred 
territory.  Nor,  because  of  this,  is  the  context  ‘explained’.  Unlike  Foer,  Boycott  was  not  mediated,  a 
typical  media  tactic.  One  wonders  if  the  book  was  even  read  by  the  show’s  host  and  guests. 

What  we  should  also  remember  is  that  Hating  Animals  itself  falls  within  a  context  of  its  own 
(unique  within  it  too,  given  that  it’s  a  work  of  non-fiction  by  a  novelist)  and  it  is  the  ignorance  or  the 
shunning  of  that  context  that  made  this  ‘debate’  appear  as  if  it  were  from  the  1970s,  in  the  continual 
cultural  lag  which  is  characteristic  of  media  coverage  stalling  progress.  The  book’s  context  is 
provided  by  works  as  far  ranging  as  philosophy  (Clark,  Regan,  etc),  literature  (Brophy,  Bashevis 
Singer,  Coetzee,  etc)  and  more  general  and/or  non-fiction  (Flarrison,  Wynne-Tyson,  Cox,  Marcus, 
etc),  not  to  mention  their  many  illustrious  predecessors  such  as  Shelley,  Lewis  Gompertz  and  Henry 
Salt.  None  of  this  is  (ever)  referred  to;  the  BBC  has  in  fact  decontextualised  in  order  to  isolate  a 
‘novel’  Foer,  thus  easing  the  critique  and  dimissal. 

I  expressed  my  concern  to  the  BBC  that  their  response  was  inadequate.  Their  reply,  as  if  I  hadn’t 
seen  the  show  or  complained  about  Boycott’s  claim,  was  as  follows: 


We  discussed  your  concerns  with  the  Executive  Producer  who  explained  that  ‘The  Review  Show’  item  in 
question  was  a  debate  about  a  book  by  Jonathan  Safran  Foer,  ‘Eating  Animals’  —  a  polemic  about  why  he 
gave  up  eating  meat.  We  featured  an  interview  with  him  in  which  he  explained  his  beliefs.  Rosie  Boycott 
was  absolutely  entitled  to  express  a  counter  view.  (Jonathan  Carberry,  BBC  Complaints,  email,  18.4.10). 


Note  that  ‘polemic’,  of  which  Boycott  is  never  accused.  I  pointed  out  that  my  complaint  had  not 
been  properly  addressed.  A  letter  from  the  corporation  (Andrew  Bell,  Complaints  Director,  letter, 
14.5.10)  then  informed  me  that  the  ‘relevant  guidelines  are  those  dealing  with  accuracy’,  which  say 


Our  output  must  be  well  sourced,  based  on  sound  evidence,  thoroughly  tested  and  presented  in  clear, 
precise  language.  We  should  be  honest  and  open  about  what  we  don’t  know  and  avoid  unfounded 
speculation. 


The  BBC  would  now  investigate  whether  there  had  been  a  ‘serious  breach  of  the  standards  expressed 
in  the  BBC’s  Editorial  Guidelines’.  The  outcome  —  ‘I’m  afraid  that  I  do  not  feel  able  to  uphold  your 
complaint’  —  was  explained  thus: 


. . .  the  panel  of  guests  in  a  programme  such  as  this  is  assembled  to  represent  a  range  of  views  and  that 
members  of  the  panel  will  be  asked  to  express  their  views.  Often  the  subject  on  which  they  will  be  asked  for 
a  view  will  be  something  in  which  they  are  not  expert,  so  1  think  it  is  well  understood  by  the  audience  of 
such  programmes  that  not  all  factual  claims  made  in  this  context  are  necessarily  to  be  relied  upon.  I  think 
that  the  audience  for  a  programme  like  this  will  also  understand  that  opinions  are  being  expressed  which 
may  conflict  with  one  another  so  that,  insofar  as  they  may  be  based  on  conflicting  factual  claims,  they  will 
not  all  be  capable  of  being  true  anyway.  That  does  not  mean,  it  seems  to  me,  that  only  views  for  which 
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there  is  an  uncontested  factual  basis  can  be  allowed  in  such  a  programme. 

Nor  does  it  mean  that  all  views  which  might  be  based  on  factual  claims  must  be  challenged  and 
interrogated  until  it  is  established  whether  the  claimed  factual  basis  is  sustainable.  This  applies  to  Rosie 
Boycott’s  view  that  if  everybody  stopped  eating  meat  it  would  be  bad  for  the  environment  as  much  as  to 
Jonadian  Safran  Foer’s  view  that  the  farming  system  is:  ‘ the  number  one  cause  of  global  warming  making  antibiotic 
use  for  humans  less  effective,  (and)  emptying  the  oceans  . ..’  These  views  are,  to  some  extent  at  least,  based  on 
competing  factual  claims  but  it  doesn’t  seem  to  me  that  therefore  the  discussion  requires  them  to  be  tested 
to  destruction.  If  it  did,  such  discussions  could  only  involve  leading  experts  in  the  field  and  would  risk  being 
conducted  at  such  a  level  of  expertise  that  the  whole  purpose  of  a  general  discussion  for  a  non-expert 
audience  would  be  entirely  lost.  (Andrew  Bell,  Complaints  Director,  letter  1 1.6.10) 


The  panel  did  not  represent  a  range  of  views  on  this  issue,  and  Boycott  is  on  the  panel  because  she  is 
regarded  as  an  expert,  but  excused  her  wild  claim  because  she  is  not  an  expert.  That  one  of  the  other 
guests  was  a  food  critic  suggests  that  at  least  two  of  the  ‘panel’  were  picked  for  this  particular  show 
precisely  because  of  their  claims  to  some  form  of  knowledge  if  not  expertise. 

This  prolix  rationalisation,  based  on  the  complaints  director’s  assumptions  (T  think  that  the 
audience’,  ‘I  think  it  is  well  understood  by  the  audience’),  confusions  (e.g.  over  opinions,  views  and 
factual  claims)  and  irrelevancies  passed  off  as  my  concerns  (establishing  some  form  of  truth  or 
sustainability,  only  allowing  uncontested  factual  bases,  testing  competing  factual  claims  to 
destruction,  etc)  would  in  fact  justify  anything.  Moreover,  what  happened  to  ‘our  output  must  be 
based  on  sound  evidence’?  And  as  the  Appendix  shows,  Foer  provides  plenty  of  ‘factual  claims’ 
whilst  Boycott  doesn’t  challenge  any  particular  one  or  offer  any  of  her  own  evidence,  nor  is  she  asked 
for  any. 

So,  being  dissatisfied  with  this  response  I  appealed  to  the  Editorial  Standards  Committee  of  the 
BBC  Trust.  Initially  this  was  refused  on  the  basis  that  it  did  not  have  ‘a  reasonable  prospect  of 
success’  and  it  would  be  ‘disproportionate  for  the  Trust  to  take  this  matter  on  appeal’.  This  is  why. 


I  have  reviewed  the  item  and  considered  it  under  the  Accuracy  guideline.  Rosie  Boycott  says:  if  everybody 
backed  out  of  this  system  actually  it  would  be  very  bad  for  the  environment  in  the  long  run.  In  my  view  this  is  not  a  clear 
statement  —  it  could  mean  if  we  abstain  from  eating  meat  then  pressure  will  not  be  brought  on  farmers  to 
amend  their  animal  husbandry,  or  it  could  mean  there  will  be  no  animal  farms,  more  grain  and  vegetables 
will  have  to  be  grown  and  that  is  bad  for  the  environment. 

In  my  view  this  is  an  off  the  cuff  statement  in  a  review  programme  based  on  a  hypothetical  future  event. 
It’s  not  susceptible  to  an  analysis  as  to  its  factual  accuracy.  I  also  consider  that  this  is  an  opinion  and  that 
within  the  confines  of  this  debate  it  does  not  represent  a  statement  of  fact  by  the  BBC  or  require  caveating 
by  the  presenter.  ...  In  my  view  the  item  was  duly  impartial.  (Francesca  O’Brien,  Head  of  Editorial 
Standards,  BBC  Trust  Unit,  letter,  26.7.10) 

The  illustrative  examples  given  in  this  email  are  surely  the  product  of  ignorance  (not  overcome  by  the 
BBC’s  censorship  of  animal  liberation  issues).  ‘If  everybody  backed  out  of  this  system  actually  it 
would  be  very  bad  for  the  environment  in  the  long  run’  is  not  so  much  an  ‘off  the  cuff  statement  . . . 
based  on  a  hypothetical  future  event’  but  a  factual  claim  in  itself,  implying  that  meat-eating  is  good 
for  the  environment.  And  it  is  of  course  ‘susceptible  to  an  analysis  as  to  its  factual  accuracy’.  By 
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pressuring  ‘farmers’  does  O’Brien  mean  the  farmers  who  will  no  longer  be  farming  animals  for 
‘meat’?  Obviously  she  is  unfamiliar  with  land-use  economy  and  the  profligacy  of  feeding  other 
animals  in  order  to  feed  humans;  no  wonder  she  can’t  see  a  case  to  answer  here.  Perhaps  she,  like  the 
Review  Show  host  and  panel,  should  have  actually  read  Rating  Animals. 

Disagreeing  with  the  decision,  I  asked  the  Editorial  Standards  Committee  to  review  my  request 
for  an  appeal.  This  was  refused  on  the  grounds  that  there  was  no  case  for  the  BBC  Executive  to 
answer  (http:/ / www.bbc.co.uk/bbctrust/ our_work/ complaints_appeals/ editorial/ 2010/ appeal_ 

findings. shtml.  [September]). 

Appraisal 

The  major  problem,  and  one  that  has  possibly  been  encouraged  by  the  BBC  itself,  is  that  the  BBC 
and  others  sign  up  to  and  boast  of  standards  they  do  not  actually  uphold.  So,  in  a  form  of  circular 
reasoning,  a  BBC  news  report  or  even  the  BBC’s  entire  coverage  of  animal  issues  can’t  possibly  be 
biased  because  ‘the  BBC  is  impartial’. 

And  though  the  BBC’s  output  ‘must  be  well  sourced,  based  on  sound  evidence,  thoroughly  tested 
and  presented  in  clear,  precise  language’  and  that  the  BBC  ‘should  be  honest  and  open  about  what 
we  don’t  know  and  avoid  unfounded  speculation’,  it  helps  if  you  are  unclear,  cannot  cite  a  source, 
and  what  you  say  is  not  obviously  based  on  sound  evidence,  and / or  the  BBC  does  not  expect  it  of 
you  if  you  are  of  the  same  opinion  as  the  BBC. 

This  is  the  BBC  that  is  ‘trusted  throughout  the  world’,  a  phrase  used  mostly  by  the  BBC  and 
politicians,  who  line  up  to  discredit  media  studies  as  an  academic  discipline,  the  ‘critical’  version  of 
which  one  might  have  thought  essential  in  a  media  age,  and  by  those  who  remain  victims  of  the  news 
cult. 

This  is  how  the  BBC  refused  a  great  opportunity  to  discuss  the  issues  raised  in  a  book  the  Review 
Show  apparently  thought  worth  reviewing.  It  is  also  a  typical  example  of  BBC  bias,  its  cumbersome, 
contorted  world  of  complaint  handling,  its  arrogance  and  ultimately  of  its  role  in  silencing  or 
disarming  dissent. 

Rating  Animals  seems  to  have  been  reviewed  purely  as  an  exercise  in  repelling  an  invading  virus. 
That’s  the  opportunity  the  BBC  took.  Foer  may  regret  his  accommodating  approach  now  he  knows 
what  the  media  do  with  it. 

Appendix 

Extracted  from  Jonathan  Safran  Foer,  Rating  Animals  (Flamish  Hamilton  2009),  pp  58—9  and  280—1. 
ENVIRONMENTALISM 

Concern  for  the  preservation  and  restoration  of  natural  resources  and  the  ecological  systems  that  sustain 
human  life.  There  are  grander  definitions  I  could  get  more  excited  about,  but  this  is  in  fact  what  is  usually 
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meant  by  the  term,  at  least  for  the  moment.  Some  environmentalists  include  animals  as  resources.  What  is 
meant  by  animals  here  is  usually  endangered  or  hunted  species,  rather  than  those  most  populous  on  earth, 
which  are  most  in  need  of  preservation  and  restoration. 

A  University  of  Chicago  study  recently  found  that  our  food  choices  contribute  at  least  as  much  as  our 
transportation  choices  to  global  warming.  More  recent  and  authoritative  studies  by  the  United  Nations  and 
the  Pew  Commission  show  conclusively  that  globally,  farmed  animals  contribute  more  to  climate  change 
than  transport.  According  to  the  UN,  the  livestock  sector  is  responsible  for  18  percent  of  greenhouse  gas 
emissions,  around  40  percent  more  than  the  entire  transport  sector — cars,  trucks,  plans,  trains,  and  ships — 
combined.  Animal  agriculture  is  responsible  for  37  percent  of  anthropogenic  methane,  which  offers  twenty- 
three  times  the  global  warming  potential  (GWP)  of  COa,  as  well  as  65  percent  of  anthropogenic  nitrous 
oxide,  which  provides  a  staggering  296  times  the  GWP  of  CO2.  The  most  current  data  even  quantifies  the 
role  of  diet:  omnivores  contribute  seven  times  the  volume  of  greenhouse  gases  that  vegans  do. 

The  UN  summarized  the  environmental  effects  of  the  meat  industry  this  way:  raising  animals  for  food 
(whether  on  factory  or  traditional  farms)  “is  one  of  the  top  two  or  three  most  significant  contributors  to  the 
most  serious  environmental  problems,  at  every  scale  from  local  to  global. . . .  [Animal  agriculture]  should  be 
a  major  policy  focus  when  dealing  with  problems  of  land  degradation,  climate  change  and  air  pollution, 
water  shortage  and  water  pollution  and  loss  of  biodiversity.  livestock’s  contribution  to  environmental 
problems  is  on  a  massive  scale.”  In  other  words,  if  one  cares  about  the  environment,  and  if  one  accepts  the 
scientific  results  of  such  sources  as  the  UN  (or  the  Intergovernmental  Panel  on  Climate  Change,  or  the 
Center  for  Science  in  the  Public  Interest,  or  the  Pew  Commission,  or  the  Union  of  Concerned  Scientists,  or 
the  Worldwatch  Institute  ...),  one  /mr/care  about  eating  animals. 

Most  simply  put,  someone  who  regularly  eats  factory-farmed  animal  products  cannot  call  himself  an 
environmentalist  without  divorcing  that  word  from  its  meaning. 

[It  will  have  been  noticed  that  in  that  last  paragraph  Foer  goes  off  track,  perhaps  in  his  general  attempt 
to  be  all  tilings  to  all  people  and  to  be  accommodating,  a  trait  for  which  his  book  has  been  praised,  and 
criticised.  Despite  what  he  has  just  written  above  -  ‘whether  on  factory  or  traditional  farms’  -  he  suddenly 
narrows  his  aim  to  factory  farming.  But  it  is  not  only  factory  farming  that  the  book  ultimately  condemns  as 
unavoidably  wasteful,  polluting  and  cruel.] 

Foer’s  references  for  the  above  passage  (pp  58-9)  are  as  follows  (pp  280-1): 

A  University  of  Chicago  study  ...  “It  is  demonstrated  that  the  greenhouse  gas  emissions  of  various  diets 
vary  by  as  much  as  the  difference  between  owning  and  average  sedan  versus  a  sport-utility  vehicle  under 
typical  driving  conditions.”  G.  Eshel  and  P.  A.  Martin,  “Diet,  Energy,  and  Global  Warming,”  Earth 
Interactions  10,  no.  9  (2006):  1-17. 

More  recent  and  authoritative  studies  ...  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  of  the  United  Nations, 
Livestock,  Environment  and  Development  Initiative,  “Livestock’s  Long  Shadow:  Environmental  Issues  and 
Options,”  Rome,  2006,  xxi,  112,  267,  ftp://ftp.fao.org/docrep/fao/010/a0701e/a0701e00.pdf  (accessed 
August  11,  2009). 

and  the  Pew  Commission  ...  Pew  Charitable  Trusts,  Johns  Hopkins  Bloomberg  School  of  Public  Health, 
and  Pew  Commission  on  Industrial  Animal  Production,  “Putting  Meat  on  the  Table:  Industrial  Farm 
Animal  Production  in  America,”  2008,  27,  http://www.ncifap.org/  (accessed  August  1 1,  2009). 

18  percent  of  greenhouse  gas  ...  This  number  is  actually  known  to  be  low,  as  the  UN  did  not  include  the 
greenhouse  gases  associated  with  live  transport.  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization,  “Livestock’s  Long 
Shadow,”  xxi,  112. 

around  40  percent  more  ...  Scientists  at  the  Intergovernmental  Panel  on  Climate  Change  report  that 
transport  constitutes  13.1  percent  of  greenhouse  gas  emissions;  18  percent  (see  above)  is  38  percent  more 
than  13.1  percent.  H.  H.  Rogner,  D.  Zhou,  R.  Bradley,  P.  Crabbe,  O.  Edenhofer,  B.  Hare  (Australia),  L. 
Kuijpers,  and  M.  Yamaguchi,  introduction  to  Climate  Change  2007:  Mitigation.  Contribution  of  Working  Group  III 
to  the  Fourth  Assessment  Report  of  the  Intergovernmental  Panel  on  Climate  Change,  edited  by  B.  Metz,  O.  R. 
Davidson,  P.  R.  Bosch,  R.  Dave,  and  L.  A.  Meyer  (New  York:  Cambridge  LTniversity  Press). 

Animal  agriculture  is  responsible  ...  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization,  “Livestock’s  Long  Shadow,” 
xxi. 

omnivores  contribute  seven  times  ...  AFP,  “Going  veggie  can  slash  your  carbon  footprint:  Study,”  August 
26,  2008,  http:/ /afp .google.com/article/ALeqM5gb6B3_ItBZn0mNPPt8J5nxgtllw. 

“is  one  of  the  top  two  or  three  ...”  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization,  “Livestock’s  Long  Shadow,”  391. 
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In  other  words,  if  one  cares  ...  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization,  “Livestock’s  Long  Shadow”;  FAO 
Fisheries  and  Aquaculture  Department,  “The  State  of  World  Fisheries  and  Aquaculture  2008,”  Food  and 
Agriculture  Organization  of  the  United  Nations,  Rome,  2009,  http://www.fao.org/fishery/sofia/en 
(accessed  August  1 1,  2009). 

Intergovernmental  Panel  on  Climate  Change  ...  P.  Smith,  D.  Martino,  Z.  Cai,  D.  Gwary,  H.  Jnazen,  P. 
Kumar,  B.  McCarl,  S.  Ogle,  F.  O’Mara,  C.  Rice,  B.  Scholes,  and  O.  Sirotenko,  “Agriculture,”  in  Climate 
Change  2007:  Mitigation. 

Center  for  Science  in  the  Public  Interest  ...  Michael  Jacobsen  et  al.,  “Six  Arguments  for  a  Greener 
Diet,”  Center  for  Science  in  the  Public  Interest,  2006,  http://www.espinet.org/EatingGreen/  (accessed 
August  12,  2009). 

Pew  Commission  ...  Pew  Charitable  Trusts  et  al.,  “Putting  Meat  on  the  Table.” 

Union  of  Concerned  Scientists  ...  Doug  Gurian-Sherman,  “CAFOs  Uncovered:  The  Untold  Costs  of 
Confined  Animal  Feeding  Operations,”  Union  of  Concerned  Scientists,  2008, 
http://www.ucsusa.org/  food_and_agriculture/ science_and_impacts_industrial_agriculture/ cafos- 
uncovered.html;  Margaret  Mellon,  “Hogging  It:  Estimates  of  Antimicrobial  Abuse  in  Livestock,”  Union  of 
Concerned  Scientists,  January  2001,  http://www.ucsusa.org/publications/  #Food_and_Environment. 
Worldwatch  Institute  ...  Sara  J.  Scherr  and  Sajal  Sthapit,  “Mitigating  Climate  Change  Through  Food  and 
Land  Use,”  Worldwatch  Institute,  2009,  http://www.worldwatch.org/node/6128.;  Christopher  Flavin  et 
al.,  “State  of  the  World  2008,”  Worldwatch  Institute,  2008,  https://www.worldwatch.Org/node/5561#toc. 


Notes 

1  Also  quoted  in  Andrew  Linzey’s  Why  Animal  Suffering  Matters  Oxford  University  Press  (2009:  63)  (in  which  see 
chapter  2,  ‘How  we  minimise  animal  suffering  and  how  we  can  change’),  an  extract  from  which  appeared  in 
Critical  Society  4  (Autumn  2010):  1-4. 
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Once  the  Killing  Starts 


This  classic  cartoon  appeared  in  issue  9  ( Spring  1992?)  of  the  late,  lamented  Arkangel.  I’ve  been  unable  to  trace 
the  cartoonist  so  please  could  he  or  she  come  forward  and  take  a  bow?  And  produce  more  in  similar  vein?  Perhaps 
others  too  could  do  likewise.  This  is  the  kind  of  radical  image  the  animal  respect  movement  desperately  lacks. 

This  short  endpiece  also  links  back  to  the  first  article  in  this  issue  of  Critical  Society,  ‘The  Deer 
Who  Live  on  the  Hill’,  inasmuch  as  both  seals  and  deer  are  routinely,  increasingly  and 
‘legitimately’  persecuted;  this  is  not  to  forget  the  silent-victim  fish.  What  follows  initially  is  taken 
from  the  OneKind  website:  http://www.onekind.org/live_oneldnd/blog_article/still_on_ 
the_look_out_  for_seals  (accessed  24.3.11): 

Licensing  provisions  under  the  Marine  (Scotland)  Act  2010  make  it  an  offence  to  lull  any  seal 
in  Scodand  at  any  time,  except  when  permitted  under  a  specific  licence  [my  emphasis]  or  to  end  an 
animal’s  suffering. 

Applicants  for  the  65  licences  granted  by  Marine  Scotland  (the  directorate  of  Scottish 
Government  responsible  for  the  integrated  management  of  Scodand’s  seas,  very  much  like 
Scottish  Natural  Heritage1  in  relation  to  the  latter’s  ‘management’  of  deer  and  other  wildlife2)  have 
asked  to  kill  a  total  of  2,272  seals  over  this  year  (1,614  grey  seals  and  658  common  seals);  and 
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licences  have  actually  been  granted  so  far  to  kill  a  total  of  1,298  seals  (984  grey  seals  and  314 
common  seals).  More  than  half  of  the  licences  (36  out  of  65)  were  granted  to  fish  farms  that 
claimed  they  needed  to  kill  seals  in  order  to  protect  the  health  and  welfare  of  their  farmed  fish. 
Licences  were  also  granted  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  fisheries  and  fish  farms  from  serious 
damage. 

A  major  concern  is  that  the  new  regime  no  longer  provides  a  closed  season  to  protect  mother 
seals  and  their  pups  at  breeding  times.  Shooting  a  pregnant  seal  means  that  her  pup  dies  too;  and 
shooting  a  lactating  mother  leaves  her  orphaned  pup  to  die  slowly  from  stress,  starvation  and 
dehydration. 


*  *  * 

One  already  notes  the  exploiters’  appeal  to  bogus  humanitarianism  —  to  protect  the  health  and 
welfare  of  farmed  fish.  Needless  to  say  perhaps,  it  is  the  default- slaughter3  mindset  that  is  driving 
this,  just  as  it  is  at  Tullos  (see  the  first  article  in  this  issue).  In  both  cases  humane  deterrence 
methods  —  assuming  the  legitimacy  of  the  original  intent  —  have  been  and  continue  to  be  largely  or 
entirely  ignored  as  a  sideshow;  this  is  also,  of  course,  about  the  ownership  and  exercise  of  power. 

As  for  sea  fishing,  any  vegetarian  or  vegan  will  recognise  the  continuing  absurdity  of  polluting 
and  emptying  the  oceans,  and  slaughtering  fish  (who  extraordinarily  ‘don’t  feel  pain’)  in  the 
process,  or  vice  versa,  and  every  other  creature  who  gets  in  the  way.  This  ‘necessitates’  the  further 
slaughter  of  seals  who,  like  seabirds,  are  already  being  deprived  of  their  ‘natural’  food  (is  that  why 
so  many  gulls  can  be  far  seen  inland  these  days?),  by  those  who  claim  to  be  doing  only  what  is 
natural  and  traditional,  the  ultra-predators  among  them  profiting  well  on  the  high  seas,  even  from 
otherwise  culturally,  socially  and  financially  deprived  ports.  Once  the  lulling  starts  . . . 

If  they  ride  roughshod  over  rights,  can  they  scoff  at  environmental  consequences? 

(As  for  angling,  see  John  Bryant’s  ‘Anglers  Threaten  Wildlife’,  Critical  Society  2:  11—13.) 


Ed. 


Notes 

1  Except  that  SNH  is  a  quango,  a  public  body  funded  by  and  advising  the  Scottish  government,  and  Marine 
Scotland  is  a  directorate  of  the  core  Scottish  government  itself. 

2  A  search  on  ‘Scottish  Natural  Heritage’  lists  their  website,  where  SNH  claims  that  it  ‘Promotes  care  for  the 
natural  heritage,  wildlife  . . .’. 

3  Slaughter.  This  will  be  of  interest  to  the  language-use  specialist  and,  I  hope,  many  others.  The  Oxford 
English  Dictionary  definition  of  ‘slaughter’:  T  the  killing  of  farm  animals  for  food.  2  the  killing  of  large 
numbers  of  people  in  a  cruel  or  violent  way.’  The  neutrality  of  exclusion  and  prejudice. 
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